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A Letter to the Lonp Cuiancettor on the Expediency of Establishing a 
General State Insurance, to defray the Expense of an efficient Rural 
Police, and to operate towards the gradual Reduction of the Poor Rates. 


MY LORD, 


Tue alarming increase of pauperism, vagrancy, and crime, more 
particularly incendiarism, together with the consequent accu- 
mulating burthen of the Poor Rates, call loudly for the remedial 
interposition of the legislature. Indeed, unless some speedy 
cure be devised for these crying evils, we cannot but feel the 
most serious apprehensions, lest, at no distant period, the rich- 
est country in the world, however paradoxical the assertion, may 
become overwhelmed by its own pauperism. 


Various projects have been proposed, and others are said to be 
now in contemplation, but it is evident no remedy will be effec- 
tual that shall not assure the attainment of this fourfold object, 
viz. 


1. Provision for the invalid poor unable to work. 


2. Work for those poor who are unwilling to labour, or una- 
ble to procure employment. 


3. The prevention, repression, and speedy correction of crime, 
combined with that general ‘‘surveillance”’ of the country, which 
shall afford effectual protection to the persons and property of its 
inhabitants. 

4. And, lastly, an alleviation of the present onerous pressure 
of the parochial rates. 

The writer presumes to flatter himself that the accomplishment 
of these four desirable purposes may be simultaneously effected 
by the adoption of a system, the ge ‘neral outlines of which he has 
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now the honour of submitting, with great deference, to your 
lordship’s consideration. 


In the first place let the present stipendiary police of the 
Metropolis be extended to the whole kingdom, with certain ad- 
ditions to its functions and attributions, and subject also to cer- 
tain modifications and restrictions. 


The excellent effects which this system has already produced 
in London and its outskirts are now fully appreciated, and its 
general extension to the country, or at least to the more popu- 
lous and manufacturing districts, is become so universally desired 
that we hear of but one single objection urged against it, and 
that is, the very serious one certainly, of the heavy expense at- 
tending it, at a time too when a great portion of the rate-payers 
are little able to bear any surcharge on their already oppressive 
assessments: but the peculiar advantage of my proposal, and 
the principal object it has in view is the diminution, and not the 
increase of the rate; consequently, the objection on the score 
of expense is obviated. 

As the financial part of my proposed improvement is by far 
the most important, and forms the basis of the whole, I shall 
commence by developing some of its details. 


I venture to propose then that Parliament should enact a law, 
establishing a general compulsory insurance of all the houses 
and buildings in the kingdom, with the government. That is, 
that the state, on the one hand, should become the one sole, uni- 
versal assurer, and, on the other, that all the individual owners 
of property, capable of appreciation and insurance, throughout 
the country, should be the obligatory assured. 


Is there any thing startling in this proposition? Is there any 
thing in it that is arbitrary, or that at all militates against the 
received opinions we entertain of that entire freedom of action 
which the policy of the law of England ought to allow, and does 
allow, to every man in the administration of his own affairs? 
But, for the collective wisdom of the nation emanating from Par- 
liament, to make that universally obligatory on all which com- 
mon prudence has already rendered imperative on every individual, 
ean never surely be deemed an undue invasion, or an unjustifiable 
control of the sacred rights of private property. 


Without referring either to our own antiquated sumptuary 
laws, or to those of ancient Rome, as precedents for enforcing 
prudence by statute, I may be allowed to cite the Building Act 
as bearing a close analogy to those legislative provisions which I 


am now presuming to recommend. 


By the common law of England, a man might build the party- 
walls of his house as slightly, and of as bad materials as he pleased. 
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But the legislature interposed, and from motives of precaution as 
well towards the builder himself as towards his neighbours andthe 
public, has most wisely enforced a certain statutory solidity of con- 
struction as the best protection against the rapid communication 
ofconflagration. In this the law has only enjoined that which pru- 
dence prescribed before. So, in like manner, a General State 
Insurance Act would merely exact as matter of municipal regula- 
tion, the performance of a measure of public and private economy, 
already most imperiously dictated to every man by sound policy, 
and a regard to his own interest, with this superior advantage over 
the Building Act, that the operation of the new law would be at 
once both retributive and preventive. I say preventive, for 
when once the universal insurance of all the insurable property 
in the kingdom shall be established by law, it is obvious that the 
great cause of incendiarism, the gratification of revenge, must 
necessarily be frustrated and annihilated: for to what end or 
purpose would the most fiend-like malice seek to wreak its venge- 
ance against any individual, or against any class or order of men, 
by the destruction of his, or their property, when it is known that 
the losses thus occasioned would be infallibly and instantly re- 
placed to the sufferers out of the Public Purse, unless, indeed, 
we are to suppose that mischief would be done for mere mischief’s 
sake, which is supposing a degree of unaccountable wickedness, 
of which human nature has shewn no examples without some ex- 
citing cause. 


The advantage to the assured would certainly be great, as well 
in the ampler solidity of government security over that of any 
private individual, or of any public company whatever, as in the 
presumable reduction of the premiums of Insurance, which may 
be expected from the universality of the operation. 


There can be no doubt that the trade of Insurance has proved 
in the aggregate and for a long period of time extremely advan- 
tageous to those who have been engaged in it. The losses sus- 
tained are supposed to bear but a small proportion to the general 
total of the Premiums received : of what this is, some idea may, per- 
haps, be formed from the returns made to Parliament by the Stamp 
office, of the amount of the stamp duties on all fire insurances, 
which, in the year 1830, was ascertained to be £776,007. Now, 
as the stamps are very high in proportion to the premiums paid, 
I will not estimate the present amount of these premiums af more 
than £500,000. But the smallness of this sum, for the entire 
amount of the fire insurance premiums of the whole nation, seems 
to afford convincing proof that at this day, not more than one 
eighth part of the whole insurable property of the country is 
covered by insurance. 


I will, however, only assume that the present amount of the 


premiums would be quintupled by the unive rsal enforcement of 
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insuring. This then would bring the annual produce to two 
millions five hundred thousand pounds. But the stamp duties on 
policies would also increase in precisely the same ratio, and con- 
sequently, produce an augmentation to the public revenue of three 
millions one hundred and four thousand pounds, which, added to 
the before calculated amount of premiums, would give a general 





total of . ‘ R ; £5,604,000 
Deducting from this sum, as a reserve 
for losses, . . . £2,000,000 
And for the charges of the police 604,000 
2,604,000 
There would remain a surplus of ‘ ; £3,000,000 


to be applied in reduction of the poor rates. The latter being 
estimated at £7,612,739, from the returns made to Parliament 
in 1830, the application of three millions in their aid would afford 
a relief of considerably more than a third part of the present 
burthens, 


It is presumed there is no exaggeration in these calculations, 
but even supposing the increased revenue should not even produce 
more than sufficient to cover the expenses of the new General 
Police Establishment, yet still the system proposed would be 
highly desirable and expedient, since, independent of its more 
obvious and immediate advantages in the security and protection 
it would ensure, it would also have the elect of lowering the rate, 
when it came into full operation, in several ways, more particularly 
that portion of it which figures in the county rate, under. the 
head of costs and charges of public prosecutions, as the measures 


now suggested, would diminish these expenses more than one 
half. 


The officers of the new police would, in addition to their other 
functions, be charged with the inspection, and special surveillance 
of the property insured. They should also act as firemen, and 
perform all the duties of the ‘* Sapeurs Pompiers” in France. 


In a sanatory point of view it is evident that this continual 
supervision of all the houses and edifices in the narrow lanes and 
confined alleys of our close-built and crowded towns, must tend 
very beneficially to promote the general salubrity, and to prevent 
contagion, by enforcing cleanliness. 


It is proposed that two stipendiary magistrates should be ap- 
pointed to each of the new Police offices, with two clerks, anda 
competent number of officers, in proportion to the population 
or extent of the district. As the journies to be performed in the 
exercise of their duty in the country, would necessarily be occa- 
sionally longer than in the town service, a portion of these 
should be mounted on horseback, and placed as nearly on the 
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same footing as the “Gendarmerie,” or ‘‘Garde Municipale’’ of 


France, as the free institutions of our country will permit. 


It is above all things desirable that the punishment of crime 
should follow its detection as promptly as possible, not only as 
being more efficacious for its repression, but also as avoiding 
the expense and the contagion of bad company resulting from 
any long confinement of prisoners huddled together in a com- 
mon jail whilst awaiting their trial. It is proposed, therefore, to 
give the two police justices of each district ottice, associating to 
themselves some one or more of the unpaid magistracy of the 
town or country, a power to hold every week, or at certain short 
intervals, a petty sessions for the trial of larcenies and small 
offences, either with or without the intervention of a jury, as 
may be deemed most advisable. 


In France, an institution of this kind exists, and is found to 
work well under the designation of the ‘Tribunal de la Police 
Correctionelle,” or a court of correctional police, which sits once 
or twice a week in every town, for the trial of minor offences 


without a jury; whilst prisoners charged with the commission of 


those more serious crimes, which would subject them, on con- 
viction, to a heavier sentence than five years’ imprisonment, 
(transportation not being known in France,) are sent to take 
their trials before the court of assizes. and a jury. And this is 


the place in which | would beg leave to suggest the propriety of 


creating a new officer of judicial police, whose functions and 
rank should be superior to the ordinary police officers, but’ sub- 
ordinate to the magistrates. Its duties should be partly execu- 
tive, and partly judicial. ln a word, he should be invested with 
precisely the same authority and attributions as the French 
‘* Commissuire de Police,” the most inferior grade in the magis- 
tracy of France. It would be his business to direct, to marshal, 
aud to superintend the police officers, in the execution, of their 
duty in the prevention and detection of crime. He should have 
authority to apprehend himself, and to command his subordinate 
officers to apprehend and commit to prison, in all cases of fresh 
pursuit, and hue and cry, aud all persons taken flagranti delicto, 
and generally topreservethe peace. Andso farhe would be invested 
with no further power ani aut!ority than our ancient conserva- 
tors of the peace were intrusted with, by the common law before 
the institution of the office of justice of the peace. If the ap- 
pellation of commissary of the police should sound too French 
in our English ears, he might be styled the conservator of the 
peace, and this would only be the revival of an old title. 


But it is further submitted that it would be expedient to invest 


this officer with the discharge of a still more inportant part of 
the duties of the French commissary ot police, that of prblie 
prosecutor, in the prepiration, arrangement, and development 
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of proofs before the police justices, both in their ‘primary and 
preparatory examinations of prisoners, and at their petty sés+ 
sions, as in France; and this part of his functions might perhaps 
also be extended with great advantage to the conduct of crown 
cases before the quarter sessions, at least so far as the locatio et 
conductio of the prosecution. He should also have it in charge 
to exhibit informations for the infringement of penal statutes, 
either ex officio, or at the instance of any private complainant. 


The creation of a public officer charged to conduct all prose- 
cutions for an annual salary, would economise a great portion of 
that heavy item in most county rates, the article for law charges 
in the prosecution of felons. At present, in most instances, the 
juctices’ clerks act as solicitors to the prosecutors in managing 
these prosecutions, and make out their bills of costs in each case, 
which are paid in part out of the county rate, and in part by 
their private clients. But there are obvious objections against 
such a practice, and the policy of the French penal code most 
wisely preelades the greffier, or clerk, who has drawn the depo- 
sitions taken before the primary judges or justices, from after- 
wards taking any part in the conduct of the prosecution, in the 
trial of the prisoner, | 

If it should be objected that it would not be right to give the 
committing magistrates the power of ultimate trial, as they may 
be supposed to be in some degree prejudiced against the prisoner 
in favor of their own previous committal, this inconvenience 
might easily be obviated, by arranging that the prisoners should 
be brought to trial before the justices of the next adjoining Police 
office, who should attend in regular and reciprocal rotation, for 
et a 8 tee in the respective towns where the prisoners are con- 
fined. 


There are other parts of the French police which might, with 
great public advantage, be introduced into our system. Such, 
for instance, as the appointment of a “garde champetre,” or a 
‘rural guard,” in every country parish. Indeed, without the 
institution of some such parochial officer, it is clear no efficient 
rural police can ever be established. The duty of this guard is 
to perambulate his parish every day, to keep a sharp look-out 
over property exposed in the fields, to question suspicious per- 
sons, and to apprehend delinquents. The utility of such an 
officer in preventing and detecting incendiarism may be easily 
conceived. wy 
_ How far it may be prudent or practicable to require passports 
in certain cases is another important question to be considered. 
[he number of vagrants who now traverse the country in all 
directions, begging from door to door, is almost inconceivable. 
Such vagrancy is, no doubt, cognizable by the existing law, and 
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punishable asa crime. But as it is impossible to prevent it, and 
this law sleeps almost a dead letter on the statute book, it should 
seem that the more prudent policy would be to subject these 
hordes of itinerant strollers to such regulations that should render 
vagrancy as little prejudicial as possible to the community. 


It might not be amiss, therefore, to require all persons dis- 
charged from prison after conviction, all persons travelling with- 
out the means of defraying their expenses, all itinerant mendi- 
cants, in a word, all vagrants, to provide themselves with regular 
passes, containing a description of thei: persons, their names, 
callings, and places of birth, together with the declared end and 
object of their journey. Such passports to be granted by the 
proper authorities of the places from whence these itinerants first 
set out on their journey, and to be regularly inspected and coun- 
tersigned by the police at each town through which they pass on 
their route. 


In this there would be nothing that would in the least intrench 
on the locomotive liberty of an Englishman, since all those 
persons who would come within the purview of this restriction, 
are already by the existing law amenable to be arrested as vaga- 
bonds. 


The restraints which would thus be imposed upon vagrancy, 
and the operation of an efficient rural police, would enable the 
magistrates with the greater facility to enforce the due obser- 
vance of that more important part of the duty of the parish 
officers under the statute of Elizabeth,—the setting to work of 
the able-bodied poor; and for this purpose, employment might 
be found in the making and repair of roads, canals, and other 
public works, and, as a never-failing resource, in the partial adop- 
tion of spade husbandry. Neither can there be any good reason 
assigned why the waste lands of the kingdom, that agricultural 
reproach of Great Britain, should not, in some way or other, be 
made subservient to the relief and employment of the poor. 

To obviate any jealousy of intrusting the extensive patronage 
of so considerable an armed establishment to government, the 
same precaution might be adopted as in the Mutiny Act with 
regard to the standing army, and the Bill might be made annual. 

rE. W. 


Radnorshire ; 
February 1 1832. 
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To the Editors. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Aways having esteemed the late Rev. E. Davies as one of the 
greatest scholars and antiquaries Wales ever produced, one of 
the most close reasoners and the most devoid of prejudice of any 
of his countrymen, I read with the greatest pleasure the testi- 
mony you bear to his excellence in the interesting life of him 
you have given. Fully acquiescing in his luminous explanation 
of Celtic mythology, | was induced, above twenty years ago, to 
apply his master-key to the development of that of Ireland, and 
I send the result for your Cambrian Quarterly, should it not ap- 
pear inconsistent with your plan. 

The British tribes that first colonized Ireland, carried with 
them what Mr. Davies calls the simple Arkite worship, the first 
grand corruption of Druidism, which united to the adoration 
previously given to the Almighty, that of the patriarch Noah, his 
family, and all the circumstances connected with the deluge. 
This fact will satisfactorily account for the memorials of primi- 
tive tradition, which, obscured by the cloak of heathenism, the 
inhabitants of that island have, like most other nations, applied 
to their own progenitors and their own country. Thus we are 
told that Ireland was peopled by Partholan,* his three sons and 
their wives, evidently alluding to the diluvian personages, Tra- 
dition not only relates this occurrence, but assigns the particular 
day of the montht when they landed, attended by their servants 
and the favorite greyhound. Some of the old chroniclers men- 
tion that Ireland was colonised by Noah’s niece; others say by 
three fishermen, who perished afterwards in the universal deluge, 
and such like stories, all pointing to the Arkite worship. The 
works of Keating and Geottry of Monmouth are composed of a 
mass of Druidical mythology, interwoven with historical docu- 
ments. This has given an air of fable to them, which has caused 
their condemnation; but if they be carefully sifted, and the 
tales separated from the truth, there would be found in the for- 
mer, curious mythological notices, and in the latter, valuable 
information. As the Britons had originally applied the name of 
Hu to the true God, and afterwards conferred it on the dilu- 
vian patriarch, so the Irish used the word Crom, both for the 
Almighty and the deified Noah. Thus Crom Cruathoir, ‘the 
Supreme Creator,” was afterwards a title of the heathen deity, 
also called Crom Chruach. The latter was likewise stvled Declan, 
the same as Deucalion, and Ceann-ob, chief of the waters, 
synonymous with the Egyptian Canopus; and Naob-tonn, or 
lord of the waves, the same as Neptune. The Manx, or people 


* From Bar, /earned, and Talan, a prophet.—Vallancey in Collect. de 
Reb. Hib. vol. iii, 
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of the Isle of Man, have preserved an ancient poem about 
Mannan’ an mac Lir, Mann, son of the waters, whom Vallancey 
conceives is the Menu of Indian mythology. The Irish acknow- 
ledge this, likewise, as one of the names of their deity; and from 
some verses, of which the following is a literal translation, we at 
once perceive who is alluded to by this title: 

When affliction came on all mankind, 

Menn of the sea remained unhurt; 

Woeful was the day the waters gushed forth! 

But Menn lived, and saw his children float. 


As Mona took its name from being sacred to the Arkite god, so 
Maan is said to have led the first colony to the Isle of Man, 
whence its name of Manaw was derived. A Manx chronicle 
begins thus: ‘Mannan’ an beg hight mac y lir,” Mannan the prince 
was the first that ruled this land, &c. The Manx language has 
preserved many words now obsolete in the Irish and Erse. 
Thus Art and Seathar were the Irish names of God, whence the 
phrase ‘‘Seathar Art sean ainn go fior,” Seauthar is the most an- 
cient name of God most truly. 


The Arkite worship was destined to undergo a change in 
Ireland as well as in Britain, for the records of both countries* 
declare the introduction of Sabean idolatry, and its being in- 
grafted on the former religion, a fact that is fully confirmed b 
all the Irish Druidic memorials. This was effected by the Mile- 
sian colony, but the difficulty of destroying the simplicity of the 
Arkite, and substituting in its room the Helio-arkite, is thus my- 
thologically related by Nennius, who, no doubt, wrote down the 
tradition of his day as then extant in Ireland. This author 
states that “the Spanish colonists in their voyage saw a tower of 
glas:, (similar to the Welsh Ynys Wydrin,) which endeavouring to 
take, they were drowned in their attempt,” that is, were not at 
first successful. Had they been crossing the north sea, this might 
be conjectured to have been an ice island, but it here evidently 
alludes, in the first place, to ‘the ship of glass,” mentioned by 
Merddin as an Arkite rite, and next to the Arkite system gene- 
rally. By the Irish historians we are told that this colony had 
frequent battlest+ with the Tuath de Danans, that is, the tribe of 
Danans,towhom the other inhabitants were subject. These they re- 
present as enchanters and magicians, speaking of them as the off- 
spring of the three sons of Danan, who were so expert in the black 
art and mystery of charms, that the other inhabitants distinguished 
them by the appellation of gods. Other antiquaries derive their 
name from Dee, gods, meaning Diviners or Druids, and Danan, 
bardism. General Vallancey, however, givest the following 
etymology of the name Tuath: the plural of Tua, a chief, or 

* Davies’s Mythology of the British Druids, and Walker’s Memoirs of 


the Trish Bards. 
+ Keating's History of Treland. ] Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis. 
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doctor, signitiesan assembly of doctors; Da is the art of sorcery ; 
and Dan fate, or destiny; thus Tuath-da-danan means the as- 
semblage or class of prophets and augurers. When, therefore, 
the Irish historians tell us that the Spanish colony formed the 
inhabitants of the country subject to the Tuath-da-danan, we are 
to understand nothing more than that they were wholly under the 
control of the Druids, who practised divination. Danan, indeed, 
signifies also Dannonians having, like the term Fir-bolg, the 
double meaning of Belge and avgurs, An old Irish poem, pre- 
served by Keating, and printed also in the ‘“Collectanea de 
Rebus Hibernicis,” says that, so great was the opposition made 
to the new system, that seven and twenty years elapsed before 
it could be fully established in the island. These struggles in 
both countries were so important as to be mystically commemo- 
rated in bardic remains; and almost all, if not every one of the 
Mabinogi are to be understood as giving details as they oc- 
curred in Britain. The Milesian colonists entering Ireland as 
conquerors, established the Helio-arkite worship at the point of 
the sword; and thus the deified patriarch was identified with the 
sun, and the ark with the moon. It is now time to introduce the 
story of Partholanus, in proof of this assertion. He is said to 
have landed at Inbher Sciene, and fixed his residence at Inis 
Samar, near Earne, which received its name from a Cu Sealte, 
hunting dog, (system of worship,) which he had killed in. that 
isle.* But Samar is the sun. Here, then, is evidently pointed 
out a struggle of the old Arkite worship against the Sabean 
innovation, and a partial triumph of the former. Keating, also, 
gives us the following story, which must be regarded as a corrupt 
allusion to the dove despatched by Noah. ‘The first person 
who set foot upon the island of Ireland after the flood, was 
a messenger, whose name was Adhna, kindling of fire, the son of 
Beatha, life, sent by Mon, the son of Peleus, to discover the 
soil of the country. He landed upon the coast about seven- 
score years after the flood, but made no stay ; he only plucked upa 
handful of grass as a proof, and returned with it to his master.” 


The Helio-arkite divinity was called Aosar, from Aos, fire, or 
the sun; and in some lrish mss., Budh, victory, a name by which 
he is recognised in the Gododin of Aneurin, the British bard. 
He was also termed Saca, Paramon, Diarmut, &c. names applied 
to Brahminical deities, and monuments exist in Ireland still bear- 
ing those titles. His cognomen of Menn of the waters, and Menn 
of the ship, has been noticed, and under this title he is said, 
conjointly with Ba, god of the winds, and Ré, the moon, to have 
had the command of the weather, and been god of the seas. 
Here the Cambrian scholar will recognise the tair gwaed, three 
Veds of the British Menw. He was further styled Beil, the Bel 


* Keating. p. 24. 
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or Beli of the Britons, and Apollo of the ancients. Thus we 
find the heathen deities of the classics recognised in the appel- 
latives of the Irish god. Saturn, in Irish, is called Sodor, the 
genius who presides over the productions of nature, being the 
genial influence of the solar rays, and the universal spirit that 
enlightens the several parts of the universe. Plutarch mentions 
that Demetrius being sent by the Roman emperor to survey the 
western coasts of Britain, the people told him that in a certain 
island, the giant Briareus held Saturn bound in the chains of 
sleep, attended by a number of genii. This was the Isle of 
Man, where the story, with little variation, is told at this day, 
and the part where Saturn is supposed to be confined is denomi- 
nated Sodor. Briareus, according to Vallancey, signifies peace, 
calmness, and gentle salubrious air; and Sodor implies plenty, 
whence the moral sense of the fable is, that plenty is produced 
by peace and a salubrious air. But it also refers to Noah’s cul- 
tivating the earth after the universal deluge, Briareus, in the 
Celtic tongue, being of the same signification as Noah in Hebrew, 
both importing peace and calmness. The genii are the various 
productions of nature, which came in great plenty in the days of 
Noah, when the world was quiet and undisturbed by the jarring 
passions of the human race. The Helio-arkite divinity was, like- 
wise, called Dioscar, god of the ship, from Caras, a ship, and 
Bal-kiste, lord of the chest, or ark. He was also termed Cad, 
the god of war, and as such, we recognise the Irish Mars.* The 
Garmanni, whom Vallancey assimilates to the Brachmans, are 
said to have been descended from Daghdae, (an epithet of the 
sun,) the offspring of Budh: that is the Sabean idolatry ingrafted 
on the Arkite. The Lunar-arkite goddess, the Ceridwen of Bri- 
tain, may be found under many titles in the Irish mythology. 
She is called Nain, the mother, and in that character regarded 
as Venus. She was styled Re and Rhea, a word synonymous 
with Luan, the moon. She was named Dearg, or the serpent, 
and Caile, young girl. Also Eag, which implies both the moon 
and death, the ark being symbolized by the one, and itself 
a symbol of the other, whence she was likewise called Dumael, 
or Deimal, the angel of death, where we view her as Proserpine. 
The Helio-arkite god was at the same time named Saman, the 


judge of hell, or Pluto; and the place of his abode Saman-ait. 


Here we see comprised Sam, the sun, which being the name of 
the ‘hunting dog of Partholan, identifies him with Cerberus. 
His festival is still kept in Ireland, on the eve of All Souls, called 


the eve of Saman, and the eve of affliction.t 


* Cadvan was the saint to whom warriors of Wales cspecially recom- 
mended themselves before going to battle: he settled in the western part of 
Britain in the beginning of the 6th century, and was abbot of Bardsey 
Island.— Eds. 

t Collect. de Reb. Ehb. 
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Thus Servius savs Luna*® is the same as Diana, the same as 
Ceres, the same as Juno, the same as Proserpine; and Lucian 
tells us the same of Astarte and Rhea.+ The mountain-Irish 
peasantry at this day exclaim, when they see the new moon, “* may 
you leave me safe as you find me,” an evident remnant of the 
lunar worship. 


As the wickedness of the world had caused its destruction by 
the deluge, so the Irish made of this circumstance an evil genius, 
goddess of the winds that caused shipwrecks, and called her 
Badhbh, which also signifies a raven, the bird which Noah first 
despate shed, and which returned without any satisfactory result. 
This occasioned it always to be considered a ‘bird of ill omen. 


Artemidorus says “‘there is an island near Britain in which the 
sacred rites of Ceres and Proserpine are observed as in Samo- 
thrace:” this was, in all probability, Ireland, which was called 
Anan or Annun, the land of divination, by the Irish writers; and 
in the Mabinogion, or institutional tales of Britain Annwn, or 
the land of spirits, is represented as lying somewhere off Dyved, 
or Pembrokeshire. 


The Rev. Walter Davies has most clearly proved that the rites 
of Ceres and Proserpine were practised in ‘the Helio-arkite wor- 
ship in Britain, and they were doubtless the same in Ireland. 
For it is remarkable that a portable shrine dedicated to this pur- 
pose was drawn about by oxen employed by the idolatrous Irish, 
and termed Arn-Breith, the same as Arn Berith, the ark of the 
covenant, according to Vallancey. Ireland itself was called Torc 
and Muic, a boar and a hog, and in Britam these auimals were 
symbols of the ark. Thus the island of the Boar or Hog was no 
more than the island of the Arkite genius. But Vallancey tells 
us that Tore and Muic are Druidic words implying likewise an 
enchanter and a sorcerer, conse que ntly, this appellation was sy- 
nonymous with Annan, the lund of enc hantment. 


One prince ipal rite was the constant keeping up of the inertin- 
qui-hable fire, in honour of the Solar-arkite divinity, and for this 
purpose we meet with the Gallicene of Ireland under the title of 
Gabha, a name for the muses, which word also signifies lamentation 
or mourning, and they appear to be commemorated in the names of 
some rocky islets a little to the south of the island of R: ighin, not 
far from the peninsular of Magie, called the nine maids. The 
rites in honour of the Irish Apollo began in May, wherefore, 
that month is called Bel-teine, the fire of Belus, and Ced-aman, 
the sacred fire, or that of Céd, the Lunar-arkite : goddess, as in 
Britain. It was the custom in Ireland to extinguish every fir 


Notes on Virgi l's Georgi s, I. ’, Ae 


+ She was, as (¢ res, srg ped under the fic ire of a ploug ghshare. S« 
Vi immer $ iat story of Tr ‘land, p ida. 
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twice a year, on certain festivals, and to rekindle them from that 
of the chief Mogh, or Magus, of each district.* Budh ts said to 
have put an end to the horrid custom of offering human sacri- 
tiees, aud to have substituted instead, that of brute animals, as 

the cock, the goat, the horse, &c. for the expiation of sins.+ 
The first of these was held sacred to Budh, or the sun, on account 
of its ushering in the sun’s rising, by its early crowing, and the 
last was an emblem of the ark, which was called a steed of the sea.? 


Lakes and rivers were also held sacred in Ireland. Thus the 
river Seanon, or Shanon, runs into the lake of Rhéa, or Lough 
Rhéa. ‘*This,” says V allancey, § ‘was a Titanis, or Diluvian 
goddess, the same as Diana and: Seanon is the same as a Brah- 
minical god.” After passing this lake, the Seanon enters that of 
Dearg (Lough Dearg), another title of the Arkite goddess, whence 
the lake is also called Deargait, the abode of Dearg. Below 
this is Kill-da-loo, the temple (or retreat) of the two altars, in 
honour of the two divinities described by the river and lakes, 
typifying Noah being received into the ark. From hence the 
country on each side was named Limneach, the present Irish 
name of the cor unty and city of Limerick, whence Leamhain is 
the river that runs out of Kill: irney lake. ‘Gener al Vallancey in- 
forms us that Limnatis implies a maritime deity, for the word 
Mipun is applied to the sea by Homer, both in the Illiad and 
Odyssey. Above these is Ath-luan, or Athlone, the new moon, 
Si; ynifying the symbolical Lunar- arkite goddess 


There is, indeed, no place in Ireland where the worship of the 
Cabiritic deities can be traced so well as the Shannon; but we 
find a river and a lake named after Dearg in the county of Done- 
gal, remarkable, in later times, for the purgatory of St. Patrick. 
There is a river called Suir, sacred water, which falls into the 
sea at Waterford; and we find that one of the rites in celebrating 
the worship of the Arkite divinity was a wave-offering, called 
Luaimhnighthe.|| 

Besides lakes and rivers, the superstitions in Ireland point out 
circular marks in grassplots, said to be made by the dancing of 
the Siabh-bhoi, genii of the night, the Gabha, or Gallicene, be- 
fore mentioned. They were also termed Sidh; thus Bann. sidh, 
the genius of death, supposed to give notice of such an approach- 
ing event by dreams or otherwise, Sidh-gaoithe, the genius of the 
whirlwind, Sidh-bhrog, the family genius, Leannan-sidh, a 
favorite genius, and Sidh-draoithachd, enchanted by spirits. 


* Collect. de Reb. Hib., vol. vi. 
+ Ibid. Giraldus mentions the sacrifice of the horse in the inauguration 


of the provincial kings. 

; Davies's Mythology of the Druids. 
$ Collect. de Reb. Hib. 
| Shaw’s Gaelic Dictionary. 
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The following curious passage in the Liber Lecanus,* like the 
British poem Hanes Taliesin, or mythological history of Radiant 
Front, the chief Druid, seems to point out the form of initiation 
into the mysteries of Irish Druidism. ‘‘Tuan Mac Caril, born 
of the wife of Muiredac Mundung, asserted the postdiluvian in- 
vasion of Eirin, for he lived, in Keesar’s time, in the form of.a 
man, then for 300 years in the form of a deer, (alluding, as any 
one would see by examining Davies’s British Mythology, to the 
timidity of the aspirant,) after, for 200 years, in the shape of a 
boar, (a symbol of the Arkite goddess,) then 300 years-in the 
similitude of a bird, (another symbol of the Lunar-arkite divinity,) 
and lastly, 100 years in the shape of a salmon, which being 
caught, was presented to the queen of Eirin, (that is, received 
into the sanctuary of the Lunar-arkite goddess,) when she, upon 
eating it, immediately conceived and brought forth Tuan Mac 
Cairil, who related the truth of Kesar’s expedition to Erin.” 
The salmon above mentioned refers to the greater mysteries per- 
formed in the water, whence a point of land at the mouth of the 
Suir, in Waterford harbour, is called Phait-leac, the stone of the 
Paitici, used as a landing-stone. Vallancey conjectures that it 
might have been the remains of a temple to the sea gods, and he 
calls Keesar the grandson of Noah. At any rate, we can do no 
otherwise than regard this as a mythological tale, and Mac 
Cairil, by his pedigree and adventures, appears to have every 
claim of relationship with the Arkite mysteries. 


The pagan Irish priests were called Draoi and Druad, and, 
like other Celtic nations, they elected an Ard-druad, or presiding 
Druid, who acted as metropolitan over the rest in their several 
subordinate stations,+ and who decided all controversies in reli- 
gion without appeal. As the deity was named Crom, so the 
officiating priest was called Cromthear, who wore a crystal 
called Leug, or Leice, for the purpose of divination. The Irish 
Druids pretended to draw down fire from heaven by means of a 
crystal termed Liath Meisicith, the magical stone of speculation ; 
and this fire they called Logh Aesar, the essence of, or spiritual 
Jire, and the presence of God. This fire might have been com- 
municated by a preparation of cobalt ground up with oil, which 
will lie an hour or more in that unctuous state, and then burst 
into an amazing blaze. They seem, as well as the British Druids, 
to have been partial to particular plants, and among the number 
of these is the Muil, penny-grass, or Venus’s navel-wort. The 
god who presided over trees was called Soma. 

Ireland was anciently remarkable for divination; and the Hi- 
bernian Druids make nice distinctions between the soothsayer, 
augur, sorcerer, and enchanter, according to the various arts 


* Printed in the Appendix to Lluyd’s Archeologia. 
t ©'Conor’s Dissertation on Ireland : first edition, p. 95. 
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they were supposed to possess. The priestesses were termed 
Sain, and their office was seanam, to bless, or to defend from 
enchantments, from the word sean, a charm. But Sain is also 
a swarm of bees; thus were these Druidesses, like the Seon of 
Britain, termed dees, and, like the British Tylwyth Tég and 
Gwyllion monasighe, woman fairies, and credulously supposed 
by the common people at this day to be so affected to certain 
families, that they are heard to sing mournful lamentations about 
their houses by night, whenever any of the family labours under 
sickness that is to end in death.* 


The Hibernian Druids teaching the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, named the body culn and colna; from cul, revolu- 
tion, case, or receptacle; and ana, or anal, life, breath, or spirit. 
Synonymous to this was cuirp, the circle, or case of Pei life.t+ 


They resembled their fellows in Britain in most things, but 
differed materially in one respect, and that was their committing, 
their arcana to writing; and the characters in which they were 
written were termed Ogum, mystic. The powers of these charac- 
ters are lost, and therefore any attempt to decipher them would 
be fruitless. No less than twenty Ogum alphabets are extant, 
all differing from each other; but the most simple is probably the 
most ancient, and this consists of a horizontal or perpendicular 
line, andstrokesmade to meet it, on both sides, at different angles, 
Some of these are still extant on rude stones, others in Mss., one 
of which was in the form of a dart; and O’Molloy, in his Irish 
Grammar, mentions two more. 


The Druidic rites were performed in consecrated groves of the 
dair, oak tree, and from thence the groves were called Dairai. 
Within these was the Magh-sleacht, plain of adoration, where 
stood the representation of the great god, Crom. The temple, 
like the British Caer Sidi, was termed Sidhe, being composed 
of stones, each of which represented a sign of the zodiac, and as 
Crom-Cruach, the great god, or the sun, was in the centre, so 
these were regarded as subordinate and subservient deities to 
him, and therefore intercessory; on which account, in modern 
Irish, the term Sidhe signifies spivits. The Irish early Christian 
writers positively assert that the Hibernian Druids permitted no 
worship of graven images; and this is corroborated by the cir- 
cumstance of none having ever been found in the bogs among the 
various relics of Druidism which have been discovered. They 
describe the temples of worship as consisting of two unhewn 
stones capped with gold and silver, to represent the sun and 
moon, surrounded by twelve others, to represent the angels pre- 
siding over the seasons, or by nineteen, to express the lunar cycle, 
or by twenty-eight, to express the solar cycle; and say that this 


* O'Brien's Dict. Hib. + Collect. de Reb. Hib., vol. iii. 
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was the only species of idolatry to be found. This temple was 
also called Cil, a place of retreat, or devotion, afterwards, like 
the British Llan, applied to Christian churches, though many 
places in Ireland and Wales are called Cil where no traces of a 
Christian church are to be found, which shows their Druidic 
origin. The holy Scriptures seem to distinguish the worshippers 
of Baal in the groves as having no graven images: ‘‘ Manasseh 
did after the abomination of the heathen whom the Lord cast out. 
He built up again the places, he reared up altars for Baal and 
made a grove, and worshipped all the host of heaven, aud served 
them; he built altars in the house of the Lord, he built altars for 
all the host of heaven in the two courts of the house of the Lord, 
and he made his son pass through the fire, and observed times, 
and used enchantments, and dealt with familiar spirits and wiz- 
ards, and he set a graven image of the grove that he made in the 
house.”* Again, ‘And the king (Josiah) commanded to bring 
forth out of the temple of the Lord all the vessels that were made 
for Baal, and for the grove, and for all the host of heaven, and 
he burnt them. And he put down the idolatrous priests whom 
the kings of Judah had ordained to burn incense in the high 
places in the cities of Judah, and in the high places round about 
Jerusalem; them also that burned incense unto Baal, to the sun, 
to the moon, and to the planets (the twelve signs), and to all the 
host of heaven.’’+ 


The temple was also called Ti-mor, the great circle,t which, 
besides its astronomical reference, had allusion to the supreme 
God, as tosach gan tosach, without beginning without end. The 
sanctuary, which by the British Druids was called Ketti, by those 
of Ireland was termed Crom-leach, the stone of Crom, the great 
god, and in this the fires in honour of Saman, the sun, called 
also Beil-teinne, were kept burning, attended by vestal virgins. 
The Gal-ti-mor, fire of the great circle, was evidently of this 
kind; and the sacred fires in honour of Beal, or the sun, were 
also lighted on rocks and mountains on the vernal equinox, (the 
present Ist of May,) the summer solstice, (answering to the Ist 
of August,) and the eve of the Ist of November.§ Some moun- 
tains, by their names, are traditionary evidences of this, as Cal- 
ain, the altar of the sun, a mountain in the county of Clare, 
where an altar still exists, called Altoir na graine, the altar of 
the sun, and where there is also an Ogum inscription. Sometimes 
they were lighted on Carns, or heaps of stones, and then these 
were called Cairn-nod, or Carns of the sun.|| The mysteries 

* 2 Kings, xxi. 1. + Ibid. xxiii. 5. 

t Ty in Welsh is a house, and the British houses were all circular. 

§ Beauford’s Ancient Topography of Ireland. 

|| And also Flashgo, or temples of Vesta. Here was performed a species 


of divination, called the Ob, in order to consult the manes of he dead 
relative to future events. Ibid 
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were also performed in sacred caves, and these were called Mam- 
moi, the sanctuary of the great mother, that is, the Arkite 
goddess, the Ceridwen of the Britons. But Colonel Vallance 
conjectures, that the subterraneous buildings in Ireland, which 
are evidently of Druidical workmanship, were representations 
of these caves; and he particularly mentions that at New Grange, 
near Drogheda, as such. As no other country than Ireland con- 
tains a monument of this kind,* a detailed account of it in this 
place may not be regarded as irrelevant to our subject. 


New Grange barrow is a circular tumulus, covering about 
two acres of ground, the altitude of which is about seventy feet. 
On the top of it formerly stood a huge columnar stone, which 
represented the Lingam of the Hindoos, the Phallus of the Greeks, 
and the Bedwen of the Britons, and its base was encircled with 
a number of enormous unhewn stones set upright, of which only 
ten now remain,t each of which may probably weigh from eight 
to twelve tons. About forty feet within the circumference of the 
base of this tumulus the mouth of a gallery was discovered, 
beginning from the s.s.e. and running in a direct line sixty-one 
feet four inches to the n.N.w., where it opens into an octangular 
chamber with three recesses. This gallery is composed of stones 
placed upright, with others laid on their tops: at the mouth it 
is three feet wide, and two feet high: at thirteen feet from the 
mouth it is only two feet two inches wide. Through this part it 
can only be passed by the person going on his hands and knees, 
scarcely raising himself on them; after this he may stand upright 
and walk at once to the sanctuary. This is an octangular build- 
ing, with a dome of eight sides, which, at the height of fifteen or 
sixteen feet, become only six, by those on the north and south 
running to a point. The east side coming to a point next, it is 
reduced to five sides; and then the west one becoming extinct, 
it ends and closes with four sides not tied with a keystone, 
but capped with a flat flagstone of three feet ten inches, by three 
feet five inches. The sides of the octagon sanctuary are thus 
formed: The aperture which serves as entrance, and the three 
niches, make four sides, while the four imposts make the others, 
the sanctuary is about six or seven feet high, with a dome of 
twenty feet in height, and may be considered as a circle of seven- 
teen or eighteen feet. The recesses are square, of difierent sizes; 
the northern one has a floor of one stone, six feet eight inches 
long, by four feet eleven inches wide; but the side ones have 
merely the natural earth at bottom. The two side recesses had 
in them each a rock basin, about four feet nine inches, by three 


* The labour and expense of searching into the contents of Silbury hill 
and other large barrows, which might seem to promise the highest gratifica- 


tion, have prevented their being opened. | 
+ This phallus acted as a gnomon probably to the circle. 
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feet four. On some of the stones of this building where Ogun 
characters.* 

We have here a sanctuary for the celebration of the mysteries 
of the Helio-arkite goddess. Under the dome the celebrated 
cauldron was warmed by the fire which was attended by the nine 
damsels. In the two recesses were the vessels into which the 
contents were poured after the sprinkling and tasting had been 
performed, from which they were emptied into the earth. In the 
northern recess, which was the largest, the wine and wort were 
given to the attendant aspirants, and, in short, all the mysteries 
of Ceridwen were here performed. + 


As the Helio-arkite and Lunar-arkite festivals were proclaimed 
to the people a week or more before the appearance of the moon, 
it was necessary to calculate the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and for this purpose the Druids ascended high hills to make ob- 
servations, and some of these hills are called the hill of the moon 
to this day. The monument at New Grange seems to have been 
constructed with a view of combining in one place of worship the 
circular temple, the consecrated cave, the hill of observation, and 
the sanctuary within the temple. 


As in Britain, so in Ireland, before the Crom-leach was the 
stone of sacrifice; and such are also to be found in many of the 
circular temples. The sacrifice was called Graine, from Grian, 


the sun; and many places in Ireland retain this word as part of 


their appellations, having originally been places of sacrifice. 
The ceremony of sacrificing to Saman is thus described in an 
ancient ms. entitled Dun-seancas, the topography of Ireland, 
under the word Magh-sleacht.t “<M: izh-sleacht, so called from 
an idol of the Irish, named Crom Cruaith, a stone « rapped with 
gold, about which stood twelve other rough stones. Every peo- 
ple that conquered Ireland, that is, every colony est: iblished in 
Ireland, worshipped this deity, till the arrival of Patrick. They 
sacrificed the first-born of every species to this deity, and Tig- 
hernmas Mae Follaigh, king of Ireland, commanded sacrifices 
to this deity on the day of Saman, and that both men and wo- 
men should worship him prostrate on the ground, till they drew 
blood from their noses, foreheads, knees, and elbows. Many 
died from the severity of this worship, and hence it was called 
Magh-sleacht, the worship of the great god.” The Irish history 
informs us that, for, this decree, Tighernmas was punished by a 
signal and severe judgment from heaven: he, with multitudes 
of his deluded people, performing this ceremony to Crom-Cruach 


: more partic ular account, with plates, mé iy be seen in the Archeologia, 
vol. » p- 236; and plates of another artificial cave are in the sixth volume 
of ay Collectanea de Rebus Hibern. 

t See the authorities in Davies s Mythology of the Druids. 

} Collect. de Reb. Hib., vol. iti. 
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on the plain of Magh-sleacht, in Breffny, near Fenagh, a parish 
in the barony of Mohil, being killed by lightning. 


The fires which were lighted on hills were conceived to have 
a purifying quality, and on this account the Irish gener rally drove 
their cattle through them. 


As the monument at New Grange formed one alteration from 
the original construction of the Druidical temples, so the fire- 
towers intended to supersede the lighting of fires on hills made 
another. As these were conical, and ending i in a point at top, 
the idea seems to have been, in the opinion of Irish antiquaries, 
derived from the py! ramidal plane: they were built of stones 
without mortar. In Smith’s History of Kerry, there is a plate of 
one, which is twenty feet long, ten feet broad, and twenty fect 
high, and its walls four feet thick. “It may be asked,” says 
Colonel Vallancey, ‘since the Pagan Irish could chissel stones 
for the round towers, why are the Ogum inscriptions on rough 
unhewn rocks? The reason Is, because such inscriptions were 
Mithratic; they allude to Mithras, whose votaries pretended that 
he was sprung from a rock, and therefore the place where the 
mysterious ceremonies were communicated to the initiated was 
alw ays a natural cave, or an artificial one, composed of unhewn 
stones, several of whic h exist in this country. Hence, the rude 
obelisk w as dedicated to the sun, that is, to Mithras. It was not, 
therefore, the want of knowledge in working with tools, or of 
cements, that caiised the Pagan Irish to construct their temples 
of rough materials. The fire temple, or tower, was an innovation, 
as we shall prove hereafter, and from the smi ness of its diame- 
ter, and its height, it required the tool.”* The highest tower in 
Ireland is dedicated to Brigit, the daughter of Daghda, or Apollo. 
At Drom-bagh, temple of the sun, now Drom-boe, in the county 
of Down, are still the remains of a fire tower, which once blazed 
in honour of Bagh; and there are many other towers that, by 
their names plainly indicate they were for this purpose. Ons 
of these is c calle d Aoi-Beiltoir, the commu: ily of the towers of 
Belus, and this was a title of high dignity among the Pagan 
Irish.¢ Wherever the word occurs in the Brehon laws, it is un- 
derlined by the commentator, and explained by the word Easbog, 
bishop. The fire tower, however, was not univ ersally adopted by 
the Irish, as we learn from many oppositions made to it, which 
are recorded in history; and there were sectaries that still con- 
tinued to light their fires on the mountains, and raised tumuli. 

Perhaps, however, the most curious Arkite remains in Ireland 
are the ship- temples, of which that at Dundalk, and that in the 


* Collect. de Reb. Hib., vol. | | 
+ So O’Clery has Ata tu cu ‘usbaid file le Ulltaibh, thou art the dlustri- 


ous Urhaid (fire minister) of the Ultonians. 
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county of Mayo, are interesting specimens. The first of these 
is called Fags na ain eighe, the one night’s work, and, except the 
projection which marks the head of the vessel, would be a perfect 
ellipse. It is composed of brownish grit-stone, the two or three 
first courses aboveground being from two to three feet broad, 
and from twelve to sixteen inches high, those of the superstruc- 
ture of all sizes. It is made to bulge out on the sides, like a 
ship, and has along the inside, stones so placed as to form a seat 
all round. Its interior length is forty-four feet nine inches, and 
greatest breadth twenty-one feet. It had a door at its side, as 
the ark is said to have had, and it rests on a mount surrounded 
by a vallum. That near Mullet, on the western coast of the 
county of Mayo, is named Leabba na Fathach, the giant's bed, 
and, unlike the former, is still in a state of perfection. The 
walls are two feet thick, of well jointed stones, without cement. 
The ground-plan is exactly like a Welsh coracle, viz. a curvilinear 
triangle, the length within fifteen feet, and to the ceiling, seven. 
The door, which is on one side, is formed of two large converging 
upright stones, and an impost, resembling an Egyptian gateway. 
The roof is made of large flag-stones, with a grassy covering ; 
and the temple itself stands on an insulated conical hill. 


With every prosperous wish, Gentlemen, 
I remain most truly yours, 
SamMuEL R. Meyrick. 


( To be continued. ) 





INSCRIPTION 
FOR AN OBELISK AT MORVA RHUDDLAN. 


In the eighth century, this peaceful plain, 

Where smile the meadows now, and wave the grain, 
Then, wildly delug’d with the blood of man, — 
Was the far-fam’d field of Morva RuuppLAN 

The British Golgotha!—Here Offa’s word 
Condemn’d man, child, and woman, to the sword, 
While screams of agony and sobs of death 
Where heard unheeded. Blessed is this wreath 
That Peace has cast on gentle Elwy’s banks; 

QO, thanks for better days, Eternal Power, thanks! 


Mapoc Mervyn. 
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| Tue following lines are a literal translation of a Welsh poem, written im- 
mediately after the Battle of Bosworth Field. They are interesting as afford- 
ing so many allusions to the subjects of Walpole’s historie doubts, though 
it is evident he did not take his views of the character or person of Richard III. 
from these Wesh words. ] 


TO HENRY THE SEVENTH. 
BY DAVYDD LLWYD LLEWELYN AP GRUFYDD, 
Who flourished from 1480 lo 1520. 





Tur crown is on the eagle’s head ; 

If, indeed, the* Mole and his host have bled. 
King Harry hath fought, and bravely done, 
Our friend, the golden crown; hath won. 
‘The Bards resume a cheerful strain ; 

For the good of the world little R. was slain. 
That straddling letter, pale and sad, 

In England’s realm no honour had: 

For ne'er could R., in place of I,+ 

Rule England’s people royally ; 

Nor stem the foe with puissant hand, 

Nor in the breach like Edward stand. 
How odious the vile cur to spy, 

With withered shank for brawny thigh, 
Partake the banquet’s circling cheer, 
Where Gloucester’s cunning cheats the ear ! 
Old London saw, in evil hour, 

A Jew usurp the British power: 

The boar on murder foul intent, 

Brave Edward’s sons in durance pent ; 

His tender wards, his nephews two, 

By lawless ruthless force he slew. 

Out on his Saracen’s savage face ! 

Who angels killed of Christian race, 

And brought by holy Non,{ the shame 

Of Herod on one manly name! 

I marvel that the wrath of heaven 

Ifad not the earth beneath him riven : 

The sainted Harry’s murderous fall 

With anger mov’d the Lord of all. 

If Thursday night,§ his mortal pain 
Beheld, the slayer now is slain. 


* “The Mole.” Richard III. is called the Mole in allusion to his 
working by treachery or underground. So Henry IV. is called the Mole 
by Iolo Goch, in his ode to Owen Glendwr. 

+ The person of Richard IIT. expressed by the letter R is here contrasted 
with the tall upright form of Edward 1V., expressed by the letter I. It may 
be observed that I. is the initial of the Welsh name for Edward, Torworth ; 
though the Bard in this place uses the English name Edward. It is, there- 
fore, probable that the simile was not the invention of the Bard himself. 

+ Non was the mother of Saint David, and a saint of great creditin Wales. 


+ 


§ The 2ist of May, 1471, upon the night of which Henry VI. was 



















































Lines to Henry the Seventh. 


If Richard his life-blood foully sought, 
And like a Saracen murder wrought; 
Though slowly wrath divine pursue, 

[t strikes no less in season due; 

And God, who sees man’s evil deed, 
With heavy vengeance pays his meed. 
To gain and fix his thorny crown, 

(The London locusts* were his own,) 
tle smote the heads with felon hand 

Of divers nobles of the land ; 

The heads of lords, of chiefs renown’d, 
The duke’s not one bright feather crown’d. 
For this, at length, the cock o’ the heatht 
Abides the avenging stroke of death. 

[ thought to fly, but now he’s dead, 

| bless the man by whom he bled. 

In a dirty ditch the dog lies low, 

(;ood luck to the hand that dealt the blow ; 
The little boar hath ceased to live, 

And greater alms no hand could give. 
By cruel wiles he work’d his way ; 
‘Lhose wiles their author now repay. 

Ilis evil deeds but fruitless prove, 

And wait their evil doom above. 

tle tried to soar, but tried in vain, 

The old cock tumbled down again ; 

And great his fall, (but what care I /) 

As Simon Magus’} from the sky. 

“Twas strange in sainted Harry’s place 

A prince to set of Saxon race.§ 

The saint would never chuse for heir 

But kindred blood his crown to wear. 
[Tow grievous then of little ape, 

On magpie’s legs to crown the shape! 
That crown to claim as he pass’d along, 
{ met a |lgoat both sw.ft and strong, 
“Twas Ilarry, Harry is and shall be king! 
Long life and health to Harry sing! 


-_ © 


A SILURIAN. 
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murdered, appears to have fallen on a ‘Lhursday, and the anniversary of that 
event, in 1485, was the battle of Bosworth tield, on the same day of the week. 

London locust, or caterpillar as the original signifies, meaning the venal 
ciuzens of London. 

t The Welsh expression of which this is a literal translation signifies 
grasshopper. 

+ oe ay. » 9? ' . . .} ; 

} “Simon Magus.” ‘Lhe old legends represent Simon Magus, after hav- 
ing obtained the power of working miracles, to have come to Rome, and 
there to have ascended into the air mm a chariot, accompanied by two angels: 
but, upon the intercession of St. Peter and St. Paul, he was thrown down, 
and broke his legs in the fall. 

§ The Bard, who was attached to the Lancastrians, on account of 
Henry VIT’s Welsh origin, treats the Yorkists as Saxons. 

| Henry VII. landed at Milford Haven, and passed through Wales in 
his way to Bosworth Field 
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A Plea for the Mother Tongue. 





“Si quid novisti vectius istis, 
Candidus imparti, si non, his utere mecum.’ 


sd 


Wirnocr presuming to detract from the transcendent merits of 


our great English lexicographer, it must be admitted, that his 
Dictionary is more deficient in his Welsh etymologies than in 
any other part of that immortal work. Dr. Johnson either 


passes over, without tracing to their source, a great number of 


words unquestionably derived from the ancient British, or he 
ascribes to them another origin from the Saxon, French, ‘Dutch, 


or Danish languages. 


This seems the more extraordinary, as the doctor has himself 


informed us that he was aided ia bya portion of his laborious 
compilation by the assistance of a native of the Apeen ge 
who had already distinguished himself by the publication of 
collection of Welsh Proverbs. The Cambrian compiler, es 
ever, has manifested an evident, but unwarranted, partiality for 
Saxon derivations. 

The Welsh were unquestionably the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this island. It is among them, then, that we must natur: lly seek 
for the fountain head of the English language. The Anglo- 
Saxon was little more than a conduit-pipe through which the 
rich stream of the ancient British flowed into the modern 
English, corrupted, indeed, in its course, by a forced and _ hete- 
rogeneous mixture with oth Danish and the Norman-French. The 
Welsh is the only mother-tongue of Great Britain; and yet in 
England, upon all occasions, we observe a marked predilection 
in favor of Anglo-Saxon literature to the prejudice of the Welsh. 
The last century has seen an Anglo-Saxon professor installed in 
his academic chair in the University of Oxford; but no literary 
honours, no encouragements, have yet been offered for the study 
of the mother- tongue. The eastern languages have not been 
thus neelected. In addition to the other Oriental professors In 
both our Universities, the late Colonel Boaden, by a most liberal 
and laudable benefaction in his will, has recently founded at 
Oxford a professorship of the Sanse rit, between which, by the 
by, and the Welsh, there seems a very striking’ rese mblane e, as 
is keown to be the case between it and the Hebrew, and all the 
derivative languages of the East. A more intimate connexion 
than is generally imagined will be found to exist between the 
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Coelbren of the Druids and the Shasta and Veda of the Hindvo 
Brahmins. 


The author of the English Dictionary, throughout the whole 
of his work, always leans in favor of a Saxon etymology, though 
in cases of doubt, a preference ought to have been given to the 
Welsh, as the most ancient, according to all the rules of philo- 
logical deduction. 


Under the letters B and ¢ only, there may be traced no 
fewer than 200 errors or omissions of this description. Now, 
presuming that in every other letter of the alphabet an equal 
number might be discovered, the aggregate would amount to 
more than 2000 words, the derivation of which may be reclaimed 
by the Welsh! 


To substantiate these claims to their full extent, it would be 
necessary to adduce in print the whole of the list we have made. 
But this would be encroaching too much on the space which 
could be allowed in our Miscellany to such disquisitions, and 
indeed would be converting its more entertaining pages into a 
dry etymological dictionary. We are therefore necessarily 
obliged to constrain ourselves to the citation of only a small 
portion of these derivatives, and in this we are governed solely 
by hazard, without making any selection for the purpose. 


We anticipate a twofold objection to these etymologies. In 
the first place, it will, perhaps, be contended, that those Welsh 
words which approximate the nearest to the modern English were 
in fact borrowed by the inhabitants of the Principality from their 
Saxon neighbours, instead of having been, i ae Ba to our 
hypothesis, adopted vice versd by the latter from the former. 
And again, it may possibly be urged on the other hand, that 
those derivations which seem palpably to differ either in sound, 
sense, or spelling, from their assigned roots, are too fanciful and 
too far-fetched to satisfy any judicious philologist. 


We shall endeavour to answer this double objection by observ- 
ing, in the first place, that although all etymological disquisition 
must necessarily be founded, in a great measure, on conjecture, 
yet, in the nomenclature of these etymologies, there will be found 
none which are not quite as probable as the majority of those 
given by Johnson and other lexicographers, according to all the 
rules of orthoepical and orthographical induction. And secondly, 
to obviate the cavil arising from the objection that the words 
which most resemble the English were always originally Saxon, 
we may assert, that we have taken great care to introduce none 
into our list which are not warranted by the authority of the more 
ancient Welsh writers. This high antiquity places their national 
originality above the reach of attack. ; 


In the course of these researches we cannot but be struck 
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with the extraordinary flexibility, with the peculiar plastic pro- 
perty of the Welsh language, arising as well from the great num- 
ber of its ‘‘ Prefixes” and ‘ Affizes,” as from the continual 
changes of the initial letters of words according to their juxta- 
position or collocation in a sentence. This felicity, or, if you 
please, this versatility of character, has enabled our ancient 
British poets so to modulate an almost continued consonance of 
sweet sounds, as to give their verse an harmonious softness and 
exquisite delicacy of expression, inimitable in any other tongue, 
except the Italian, and not exceeded even in that ‘ Regina 
linguarum,” that queen of modern languages. Indeed, there is 
that connection between the Welsh and the Italian, that the 
earliest Welsh grammar in print bears the impress of Milan on 
the title-page. But what surprises us most in the Welsh, are its 
two very opposite characters of extreme simplicity, and of the 
most exquisitely complicated refinement. 


Paradoxical as this assertion may seem, a very few words will 
suffice to prove its truth. To demonstrate the simplicity of the 
ancient British language, I need only cite the following sentence 
from Mr. Edward Davies’s ‘Celtic Researches,” page 257, 


“Eaoe le.” 
“Ile proceeds out of his place.” 


Here we have an entire, complete sentence of five words, con- 
sisting only of five vowels, with the exception of the initial liquid 
consonant of the last. The English language is said to abound 
in monosyllables, but this Celtic period is not merely monosylla- 
bic, but monoliteral. It has the advantage of expressing in six 
letters that which requires twenty three in English, remarkable 
as is the latter for its terse and energic brevity. 


On the other hand there is no language, not even the Greek, 
which so readily and elegantly amalgamates, and incorporates to- 
gether into one sonorous and expressive composite term, so many 
component words as the Welsh. In proof of this, its sesguepedalian 
beauty, and as a striking contrast to that Celtic simplicity of mo- 
noliteral character of which we have just cited an example, I would 
instance what Humphry Prichard has said on this subject, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, in his Latin Preface to Dr. Rhys’s Welsh 


Prosody :” 


“ Another cause, says he, which suggested the idea of this work, was the 
singular preexcellence of the language, which, in copiousness and apposite 
elegance of diction, is inferior to none of her sisters. It is a language, be- 
yond all question, so rich in its derivations, composition, construction, apt- 
ness of terms, and peculiar felicity of expression, that nothing can be ever 
wished for, or imagined more happily adapted to the explanation of any 
of the fine arts and sciences. In other languages, even in the Hebrew 
and the Greek, it is not easy, perhaps, to form a combination of any com- 
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yosite term exceeding four words, but the Welsh incorporates most beauti- 
fully (pulcherrime ) not only four, but tive and six, and sometimes even a 
greater number of words in one term of art, as 
‘Cymhletheurgrwydrgeindorch. Hexameter. 
and 
‘Gorlathrgeindegbhwyn. Pentameter.’ 

“These and many other words of the same kind oceur in Mabinogius, 

and in the “ History of the Giants.” 


Beautiful and melodious as these two Welsh words undoubtedly 
are, when properly accented, it must be admitted that they are as 


difficult to be pronounced by a Saxon as the names of many of 


the Polish or Russian generals. 

One is here naturally led to inquire whether there exists any 
modern translation of ‘*The History of the Giants.” At this time, 
when there prevails so decided a taste for works of fiction, an 
edition of the ‘‘Stories of the Mountain Giants” would be very 


desirable. We can easily conceive some cambrian Cuchudllin of 


colossal stature, the hero of the Epopea with this advantage, how- 
ever, over Ossian’s heroes, that our Welsh giants, if we may judge 
from the above specimens, seem to have hada peculiarly grandi- 
loquent and gigantic language of their own, abounding in words 
of such vast amplitude as to be almost too much for the pigmy 
mouths of the degenerate Saxons to grasp. 


But to return to our Welsh etymologies, Viz. 


Banner. The English dictionary ascribes the derivation of this 
word to the French * Banniere,” but we should in vain seek for 
its elements in that language. For this purpose we must have 
recourse to the Welsh, and we find it derived from “ Banniar,” 
“ Bannaer,” “‘ Baner,” a standard, composed of ‘* Bann,” high, 
&c. and ‘* Aer,” battle, slaughter, that is, elevated high in the 
air above the battle, or asa modern poet has described the British 
standard having stood 

“A thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.” 


The single word, ‘‘ Banner,” as thus analyzed , conveys the whole 
of the poetic imagery of the ‘* Battle and the Breeze.” So also 
‘‘ Standard” probably trom “‘ystang,” a pole; “dart,” a spear, 
the flag being displayed on the point of an elevated lance. What 
further strengthens the probability of this etymology is the great 
similarity between the old French word “ Estendart,” from which 
Johnson deduces the derivation of Standard, and our Welsh 
*““ystangdart,”’ or * ystandart,” a spear fixed in the upper extre- 
mity of a long pole. 


Bar : is deduced by Johnson from the French “ Barre,” but 
both are taken from the ancient British “ Barr,” vectis, repagulum, 
pessulum, clathrum ; and hence also “spar,” a bar of wood, asmall 
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beam, the bar of a gate, from the Welsh *‘ ys barr,” sbar, * sper.”’ 
So likewise ‘* Spear,” trom the Welsh ** Bér,” a spear, a lance, a 
pike, ‘‘ysber,” ‘‘sber,” spear; ys being a common Welsh prefix to 
many words. Johnson has given this latter word spear, a mongrel 
origin, both Dutch and Saxon, but there can be no question that 
it is pure British. 

Barr, in a metaphorical sense, came to signify any impediment, 
hindrance, or prohibition; hence “* Bargen,” a fair contract, in 
which all unfair advantage or gain on either side was barred, from 
Barr and ced or cen, an advantage commodum ; and from this 
Welsh Bargen, came the English Bargain, for although the dic- 
tionary has ascribed to it a French filiation from “« Bargaigne ;” 
yet the common mode of pronouncing the word at this day bargen 
and not bargain strongly warrants our etymology. 

Brawl. From ‘‘ Brolio,” the Welsh for ‘to boast, to vaunt 
aloud” more probably than from Johnson’s French ‘ brouiller,” 
to embroil. 


Balm. Pronounced Bawm, and said by Johnson to be derived 
from the French Baume, but both are probably from the Welsh 
“* Bawm,” apiastrum, Melissa; Balm, mint. 

Basket. From the Welsh ‘* Basged,” and for this the author 
of the English dictionary might have cited the authority of 
Martial; 


“ Barbara de pictis venit Bascauda Britannis.” 


Bath. Saxon according to Johnson, but as we contend, anci- 
ent British from ‘‘ Bawdd,” an immersion, the double ‘d” in 
Welsh being pronounced as th. And this bawdd from boddi, to 
inmerge, to dip. Hence Caer Badon signifies the town of Bath, 
in Welsh. 

Board. <A table; honoured by Johnson with a Saxon descent, 
but derived through the medium of the Anglo-Saxon most unques- 
tionably from the Welsh ‘‘ Bwrdd,” Mensa, atable; the W in the 
Welsh being generally pronounced as double ‘‘ O,” and this word 
is still pronounced boord by some of the Herefordshire farmers, 
and, indeed, is so spelled in many old English books. 

Bride. From “‘priodi,” or ‘‘ briodi,” to marry; which became 
bryd in the Saxon, and bride in English. 

Black. Saxon again, according to the Doctor, but we must 
seek its elementary composition from the Welsh, viz. from wachar, 
bright; coruscus, igneus, fulgurans, with the Latin privative par- 
ticle ab prefixed; ablachar, not bright, dark, black. 

Bridle. From the Welsh “ Bryd,” animus, spirit; the bridle 
being a check on the fiery spirit of the horse. Thus “ brido” is 
to break out, to irrupt. 
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Bolt. This word is referred by Johnson to a Dutch source, 
‘*boult,” but as it signifies 


1. An arrow, a dart. 
2. Lightning, a thunderbolt. 
3. The bar of a door. 


And, again, as the verb neuter “‘to bolt’ means ‘to spring out 
with speed and suddenness,” there can, we think, be no doubt 
that it is derived from our old Welsh word ‘‘ Bollt,” a Catapult, 
an ancient military engine to throw stone on the enemy. 


Belly. From the Dutch ‘‘ Balg,” says Johnson; but without 
travelling so far as Holland to seek the derivation of this word, 
we have it at home in our Cambrian “ Bol,” or ‘‘ Boly”’ venter. 
And from Bol, again, we have the English dowl, and the French 
their bo/, a hollow vase of capacity. 

Be. Tobe. The dictionary furnishes us with no derivation 
of this essential verb, but it comes from the Welsh ‘ Bi,” an old 
word for ‘‘will be,” ‘ erit;”” hence it made ‘‘did,”’ in the imperative, 
‘let it be,” or ‘‘let it bide,” sit. Thus, also, ‘“ Byw,” vivere, 
to live, to exist, to be; and “ Bu,” fuit. 


Battle. From the Welsh “ Batel,” a stretching or drawing of 
the bow, and thence metaphorically a battle. 


Bliss, Bless. Which Johnson correctly defines to mean the 
highest degree of happiness, the happiness of blessed souls, or 
the highest degree of happiness which can be desired, the desire 
of all; is by him, as usual, attributed to a Saxon origin, but we 
must be allowed to vindicate its aboriginal source from ‘‘ Blys,” 
which in Welsh signifies extreme desire. 


Bran. From the ancient British ‘‘ Brann,” furfur; Johnson 
derives it from the Italian ‘‘ Brenna,” but the Welsh is much 
closer. 


Flatter. From the Welsh ‘fladr,” loquacious, inapt, and not 
from the French flater, which must have had the same Celtic 
origin, 

Brother, and Brethren. Evidently from ‘* Brawd,” and in the 
plural ‘* Brodder,” the Welsh for brother and brethren, the 
‘*dd”’ being always pronounced as ‘‘th.’’ The English diction- 
ary must give them a Saxon origin but they certainly are genuine 
British. 

Bow. A bow and arrows, an instrument of war; no Etymo- 
logy given by Johnson, but derived from the Welsh “* Bwa,” a 
bow; arcus; so ‘* Bwa Croes,” a crossbow. 


Boot. From the French “ botte,” says the doctor, but why not 
rather from the Welsh * Bwt,” a long narrow basket placed in a 
stream to catch fish, the first primitive boots being probably made 
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of basketwork; hence “ dootless” came to signify fruitless, as a 
bvotless errand, an errand in which no fish were caught, no pur- 
pose attained. 
“Bootless and weather-beaten back.” 
Shakspeare. 
In more modern Welsh ‘“ Bootias” came to signify a pair of boots. 


Brat. No etymology given by Johnson, but its root may, we 
apprehend, be found in our Welsh word “ Bratt,” panniculus, a 
clout, swaddling clothes, that is, an infant in swaddling clothes, 
a brat. 


Break and Breach. Saxon, yet again, in the English diction- 
ary, but it seems to us that these words may fairly be deduced 
from the Welsh ‘“ Breg,” ruptio, fractura, a rupture or breaking. 


Burgess. Johnson tells us comes from the French Bourgeois, 
but why not from the Welsh ‘‘ Burdais” or ‘‘ Burgais,” a citizen, 
one intitled to the rights of the Bur, the lower or enclosed town ? 
The dictionary admits ‘‘denizen” to be derived from the Welsh 
‘* Dinasdyn,” or man of the city, and why not Burgess from 
Burgais? 

Brew. From “ Berw,” coctio, a boiling. Is not this at least 
as presumable as Johnson’s derivation of this word from the Dutch 
‘‘ Browen?” Hence also the old English word “‘ Brewis,” a sop 
of bread seethed in the fat of the boiling pot, or in the dripping- 
pan. 


Bustle. From the Welsh “ Bustl,” fel, and ‘‘ Bustlaidd,” fel- 
leus, gall, bile, bitterness of temper, &c., because those subject 
to a redundancy of bile are generally hasty, petulant, impetuous, 
and often in a hurry, or continual dbus¢le. 


Bone. From “bon,” astock, orstem. Thus “ bonog’”’ is thick- 
shanked, or having thick shank-bones; and ‘‘ dongam,” is crook- 
shanks, or having crooked shank-bones. Johnson will have this 
word to come from the Saxon “‘ Ban.” 


Brag. The English dictionary assigns the derivation to the 
Dutch ‘‘ Braggerdn,” but this word has probably been taken from 
the Welsh “‘ Brag,” malt; or ‘‘ Bragod,” Promulsis, Mulsum, 
mead or metheglin, as a man who has the malt in him, or has 
drank much strong drink, is apt to brag, and play the “‘bragga- 
docw.”’ 

Clean. The Welsh ‘“glan,” pure, clean, neat. Thus “ Ysbryd 
Glan,” the Holy Ghost, that is, the Pure Spirit, Johnson has not 
gone further back than the Saxon, ‘“‘clen.” Spirit also from 
‘ ysbrid.”’ 

Clothes. From the Welsh ‘‘clos’’ and ‘‘closyn,” a pair of 
breeches; the most essential part of a man’s clothes. The word 
is still pronounced close and not clothes, and as pronunciation 
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is always more permanent than the aie of a language, 
this is no mean argument in favor of our derivation, though 
Johnson gives it a Saxon origin, Clos, because it designates a 
close garment, contradistinguished from the loose flowing toga of 
the Romans and the open philibegs of the Scotch. 


Caress. From “ Cares,” a kinswoman; and ‘‘caru,” to 
make love, to court; yet the English dictionary will absolutely 
assign it a French source, from ‘‘ caresser ;”’ but itis easy, to per- 
ceive that both the English and the French have the same common 
Celtic origin, and most probably the Latin ‘‘carus” also. 


Chin. From Gén, gena, mantum, ysgén, ’sgen, chin. The 
Saxon cenne is more remote. 


Knife. From ‘ Cnaif,” tonsura, a cutting: the English dic - 
tionary, however, makes it Saxon instead of British. 

Fist. The clenched fingers, from ‘‘ Fys” or “ Bys”, a finger. 

Cot. Still Saxon, if we are to believe the dictionary, but unques- 
tionably derived from the Welsh ‘‘cwt,” tugurium, and this ¢u- 
gurium again probably from ‘ ty,” a house; and “‘gwr,” a man; 
‘““tugwr,” a man’s habitation; which, with a Roman termination, 
would form the word ‘‘tugurium:” The old English word cote, 
as Dovecote, was nearer the Welsh cwé in pronunciation. 

Cunning. Artifice, sagacity. Saxon yet again in the diction- 
ary, but we must trace its source back to the ancient British 
‘‘ewn,” dogs, and ing a Saxon termination, indicating quality, 
ewning, or cunning, the distinguishing quality of that most saga- 
cious animal, the dog. 


Captain. Johnson has deduced this word from the French 
‘* Capitaine,” but we insist it comes from the Welsh “ Capten,”’ 
a corruption of ‘‘ Cadpen ;” Dux, that is, the chief of an army, 
being an inversion of Pen y Cad, the head or chief of the army. 

Carn. A heap of stones raised over the slain, from the Welsh 
“carn,” hence the Welsh curse ‘‘ carn ar dy ben,” woe betide thee! 
or a carn be on thy head! so also carnage, slaughter, or food for 
the carn. 


We could multiply these etymologies almost to infinity, but 
we find we are already exceeding all reasonable limits for a single 
article. We can imagine already some severe Aristarchus dissa- 
tisfied with our “ Welsh trifles,” exclaiming 





He nuge seria ducunt 
In mala. 


And our fair readers, perhaps, in remarking our extreme jea- 


lousy for the pristine originality of the Welsh, may say that in our 
derivations, 




















Y Lleuad. 


“ Trifles light as air, are, to the jealous, 
Confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ. 


There is one very singular etymological curiosity which in 
treating of Welsh derivations, we ought not, perhaps, to omit to 
mention, which is, that the word ‘‘truth,”’ in Welsh, signifies 
flattery in English; and yet I think no one can dispute that this 
Anglo-Saxon synonyme for verity is not derived from the ancient 
British (ruth, spelled precisely the same, although of a directly 
opposite sense, and this on the principle of contrarieties as in the 
Latin “‘ Lucus, a non lucendo.” 


A lady to whom we shewed these philological observations 
made the following imprompta on our derivation of truth and 
bustle, from two Welsh words of similar sound and spelling but 
of quite different sense and signification. 


Ilow strange the ancient language of our isle! 
If Bustle can in Welsh be traced from Bile / 
"Tween words oppos’d no difference is seen, 

If flattery, truth, and truth can flatt’ry mean. 


But it must be remembered that not only the orthography and 
orthoepy, but the very sense and meaning of words are continu- 
ally changing in alllanguages. In the English, for instance, the 
word ‘*knave” formerly signified a servant, although at present 
it means a rogue, a rascal. So ‘‘ villain,” in its original sense, 
designated a person holding by a particular kind of tenure, 
called tenure in ‘‘villanage,”” but now the term Is uuderstood to 
be synonymous with a wicked wretch. A great number of other 
similar instances might be cited. Nowif these fluctuations in the 
meaning and acceptation of words occur in the same language, 
how much more frequently must such conversions present them- 
selves in the incorporation of words from one language into ano- 
ther; we cannot, therefore, be astonished at any metamorphosis 
they undergo in their transit. 

; Guis. 

Jan. 12, 1832. 


Y LLEUAD. 


O, Lurvap arianaidd! mdr deg yw dy lwybr, 
Mor loyw a harddwych wrth dramwy y wybr; 
Er hyny os crefir, er teced wyt Dpouwres! 
E welir rhai brychau yn duaw dy vonwes. 
Un modd os edrychir i mewn i ddynoliaeth, 
E welir rhai beiau, rhyw anav, ysywaeth ; 
A! rhaid yw cyvaddev na welir dim purdeb 
Yn nim, nac yn neb; and yn Nuw tragwyddoldeb. 
TeEGIp. 


Rhydychain. 

















A WELSH SHEPHERD’S TRAGEDY, 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
( From the Journal of the Rural Doctor.) 


To what a homely, nay, dirty origin, are we indebted for much, 
both of elegance and beauty, in the moral as well as physical 
world: from some foul vault in the human heart, grow and wave 
over its ruins the black laurels of tragedy, blood-dropped! from 
a filthy bed of dung, starts, at the laugh of Spring, a glorious bed 
of tulips or hyacinths: a poor acorn lying among yellow leaves, 
rotting under the Autumnal wood, gobbled up by astarved raven, 
and deposited (not by the most elegant method of planting,) on 
the steep bank of the Wye, asks only a little mould and much 
time, and, behold, that picturesque oak, the patriarch of the giant 
family of trees, gracefully leaning and extending his noble arms 
in their scarf of ivy to the blue glistening river; chequering the 
summer sod of the bank beneath into a golden mosaic of sun and 
shadow, as the west wind waves its top, which dances like a deep 
green crust of some helmeted yet smiling king, prepared alike 
for peace or battle; beautiful in the serene sky, strong and roar- 
ing thunder in the stormy, the king of the woods, the glory of all 
the Wye-side landscape. And all this from the hunger of a raven! 
Methinks, gentlemen, readers and editors of the Cambrian Quar- 
terly, that in like manner might that kindred (and often hungry, 
alas!) thing of ill omen, which haunts ‘the sick man’s chamber,”’ 
yclept ‘‘the Doctor,” pick up in that doleful wood, that sad shady 
7 of the falling human leaf, many a germ of romance of real 
ife, unromantic as that haunt of his may appear; which germ, 
moulded a little, and fermented in his brain, (that is to say, if he 
possess any,) even as in a dunghill or earthy bank at least, 
might at last develop itself to the gracious eye of heaven, (of the 
public, { mean,) welcome its smile, defy its frown, shake at it its 
branching head of three volumes post-octavo; in short, flourish 
like that oak, adorning the passing hour as that the gliding river. 


Belonging to that fraternity of human ravens myself, I have 
long been in the habit of picking up these seeds of romance by 
the sickbed; but whether it be that my cranium possess it not, or 
that the sort of medulla it does enclose, be not a fit matrix or 
hotbed for its growth, I know not; but there it lies, and I expect 
and long, and look, and the devil a shoot it puts forth, or else 
so unseemly a one as wi// grow downwards, so that, however fine 
a plant it may prove, it is a subterranean one, and never sees the 
light; sap, heart, nerve, something is wanting to push forth my 
sickly secret offspring. In other words, (save and except in a cer- 
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tain netronnee ys work, touching the past not present, buried 
genius not living,) I exist an owl, a mole, inthe woods and fields of 
literature; my doings, with parted day and the dark loneness of 
an underground existence; my study (among wild mountains) 


my world, and myself ‘‘my pensive public.” 


For once, however, I shall come blinking abroad to bask my- 
self on the green bank of a mountain periodical, as I delight to 
consider the Cambrian Quarterly. | Broken metaphors being 
kindly excused, I would say, ‘‘ behold my oak at last, Messieurs 
l’Editeurs!” ‘This thing!” ye cry: ‘‘ A dwarf oak,” gentlemen, I 
confess, but the acorn was a very fair one and a real. To speak 
“like a man of this world,” I have thrown into a little history of 
rustic life an affecting incident that occurred in Wales, and which, 
indirectly at least, my professional pursuits, brought me ac- 
quainted with. 


It seemed to me suited in its character to the spirit which | 
conceit ought to vivify the pages of aCambrian Magazine. Might 
I presume to advise, I should hint that, although by no means 
calculated exclusively for the meridian of Wales, it should still 
retain the stamp of the land whence it emanates; if possible it 
should be fresh, bold, picturesque, vivid, contemplative rather than 
active; a work to be taken up in the same spirit and with the same 
refreshing, resting, restorative effect, as the fine springs, the gales 
of the golden vallies, and glorious morning mountain tops of 
that land, are drunk, and inhaled, and danced upon. 


While other Quarterlies, catching the fury of the times and the 
party topic of the hour, almost merge their Siler? in their politi- 
cal character—becoming mere intellectual battle-fields, let one 
at least ‘“‘babble of green fields.” There are hours when the most 
ferocious politician may desire a little green for the soul’s eye, 
(to speak poetically,) on which it may repose, fatigued with the 
fierce glories of the war, and satiated with triumph (each of his 
own side) while every first day of the month, the field of letters, 
like that of the dragon’s teeth, throws up its crop of heroes, pug- 
nacious as perishable, “ready, aye ready, for the field.” 


Agreeably to this my notion of the ‘‘ Magazine from the Moun- 
tains,” the humble hero I have to introduce is no better than a 
farmer’s servant, his mistress no loftier a heroine than that far- 
mer’s daughter, their real names (for reasons hereafter apparent, ) 
are suppressed. 


I had a call to a distant patient, on a lovely day, just breaking, 
of July, Let not any one imagine that there was any emergency 
of speed in this early summons: ‘the doctor” is rarely required 
in Wales, till such a period of disease as also almost allows his 
bringing a brother raven, the undertaker, along with him. So it 
was in this instance: following, therefore, at a most respectful 
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distance, the messenger, I, with my two boys, descended to break- 
fast by a river, on our way. Behold us, after wading through 
a steep meadow’s grass, with our six feet all over dew and cling- 
ing buttercups, at a gipsy breakfast by a grand bed of rock, 
which my river, (my own hermit river!) shrunk by July suns, rather 
played in than occupied, like a baby in the great bed at Ware. 
The leaping of many little cataracts against gnarled root and rock 
was like that of snowy lambs in a field of deep grass almost hiding 
them, so green was the hue of the water sweeping through a na- 
tural floodgate of rock in midchannel, and so white the tiny break- 
ers in their foam. There was a soft blue stream of mist all up 
the mountain windings of the river; the bright green of the bud, 
with the expansion of the leaf, (charming conjunction of the young 
year!) was upon the underwood. On our very last visit paid 
to that spot, rotten wood, dead flags and leaves, heaped our sod 
breakfast-table, thick as sea-wrack, and our leaty skreen, (the 
deserted chamber of the poor birds,) stood a skeleton-ruin, blown 
through by the bleak wind. Now, delightful change! there it 
stood, a dense, rich, impervious, sunshiny orchestra, for its musi- 
cal tenants, all returned to its covert; and as they sung us their 
Spring song, we fancied we could distinguish our old friends from 
new, the last year’s musicians from the present. Stretched, Ro- 
man-like, on a couch of moss velvet at an oak’s root, to our meal, 
1 felt in a lively manner the pleasure of doing good to our fellow- 
creatures, and fulfilling our path whither duty calls us,—for was 
I not on my path to my patient? Yes, let none grudge me then 
‘*mine ease, in mine inn,” of a clump of hazels, nor sneer at this 
recumbent kind of practice; moreover, but for it, I, or rather 
the reading world, had lost a very pretty leaf out of the book of 
the heart, a little biography of a passion, bred and born among 
mountains. For presently my younger boy whispered that we 
were overlooked, which is our mortal aversion; and peeping 
through our green wall, I saw a young woman loitering at the bow- 
ered mouth of a path through a little wood by the river, who 
seemed not to have espied or heard us, so anxiously was she watch- 
ing up the path. Soon I could perceive a fine colour mount to 
her cheek, fresh rather than ruddy before; the appearance of him 
she waited for seemed to explain the blush. 


Sure as a gun here were two sweethearts! honour itself must 
have continued to peep, so I did. She was in truth a pretty, 
rather delicate, girl, with most expressive eyes, and truth could 
say no more. In all respects she was a neat, modestly dressed, 
farmer's daughter, such as are to be met with, in Caermarthen- 
shire, every market-day in numbers, in any town; a county 
most genial to female complexions, more beautiful reds and 
whites being to be seen there than in all the rest of Wales to- 
gether:* for she was a Caermarthenshire girl, though I have 


* Comparisons (as we are informed by the learned Mrs. Malaprop,) are 
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described her as at home, on the banks of my own stream, Irvon, 
But as one incident in the story of these two real sweethearts was 
such as might render publicity improper, as will be seen, I have 
created for them a fictitious abode, transplanted their meetings 
to the side of another river, and under other names, preserved 
their history, well known to the few residents of the mountain 
hamlet and sheep-farm where it occurred. Some trouble was in 
the young man’s face, as he approached, some anger; he seemed 
reluctant to draw near her, yet I fancied I saw tears standing in 
his eyes. With a charming artlessness she took his hand, and, 
looking round into his averted face, with all the tender mournful 
concern possible, laid the hand she pressed lovingly to her bosom, 
while she said, as he stood half crying, half frowning, ‘‘ Robin! 
Robin bach !* come now, why do you look so miserable? I can’t 
bear to see you so; why do you look so cold, so angry?” “ Why 
don’t you say at once that you wont go then?” he muttered rather 
fiercely. ‘‘Oh dear, dear, dear,” she cried, impatiently, ‘* what can 
I say to make him believe me! Don’t I leave father, mother, and 
all? Oh, Robin, would I leave them, for the world, if it wasn’t: 
no! not for the world, nor any thing in it, but you. Oh, if you 
knew how sick and sinking my heart is at the thought of such 
a journey, sucha way off as London, indeed, it do drop like, drop 
dead like, a stone in my breast, indeed, indeed.” Sullen he stood 
still, “‘ For me, truly! for me! if you do want to please me, why 
don’t you write, write at once, that you wont go then? the old 
cat does only want you to wait on her, and nurse her till she’s 

gone, and then she’ll die and not leave you a farthing, and, by 

the L—d, I shall be so glad, ’twill serve you just right.” Oh dear, 

oh dear,” she quivered in tears and vexation, ‘‘do I want her for- 

tune for myself then? have I any use for money? do I want it 

for my father, who has the farm as long as he lives, you know, 

and mother after him? who do I want it for then, Robin? nay, 

you be not so dull as that; who did I spend all my halfpennies 

on when we were both little, at feast? can’t you think who?” she 

asked, looking languishingly on him who was evidently softened, 

though too angry to betray it much. ‘‘ Very well, then, very 

well,” he broke forth, ‘‘ you don’t want it, master don’t want it, 

I’m sure I don’t want it, I wish the devil had the old aunt, and 
her fortune in her pocket too. I’ve hardly ate or slept since 
her letter came: so nobody wants it; why don’t you write, at once, 
you will not go then?” Robin was doggedly bent on one note. 
‘So I will; I will, if you will be less miserable, and let us make 
it up,” said the tired girl, sobbing. ‘‘ Will you, and will you, 


“ oderous.” We well know that the dear delightful women of Cambria are 
remarkable for their York and Lancaster complexions; but we must confess 
we are indebted to “the Rural Doctor” alone, for the assertion that those of 
Caermarthenshire are the most superlative-— Epitors. 


* Bach, a term of endearment, literally meaning Jit¢/e, 2 
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indeed, dear wench’” he exclaimed, starting out of his mood as 
from a trance, and pressing one, two, three loud hearty kisses on 
her willing lips: then there was a peace for a time, as they hid 
among the clumps of the wood’s edge: but presently a fresh par- 
ley was on foot, in a calmer spirit. 


«Don’t you remember that very, very hot day last year, when 
I took my wheel to the sycamore tree for the shade, and couldn’t 
cool even there, and the haymakers came continually to the 
wut of water at the rock to drink, and the cows stood in the 
ford, and there was not a living thing to be seen hardly in all the 
broad bask, as far as one could see over the scorched face of the 
ground, except under some shade or in the brook?” “Yes, yes; but 
what then? let’s make an end of one thing first ; sO when do you 
write to tell her you wont come on no account?” Margery smiled 
mournfully. ‘* Well,” she continued, ‘but you was in all the 
broil, and hard at work, mowing the latter math,* and faint, faint 
you looked, coming by me to the water-spout! I wished | could 
mow, and you could spin, for us to change works; to my heart, | 
did: to be sure my father would not have had you go on, I know, 
but you can't have him alw ays for a master, or I should not mind ; 
so I did cry at my wheel, for what d’ve think I thought, Robin?’ 
‘Girl, Pm ‘thinking what time a letter be to reach town in time 
for the London mail: bet -_ see; if I walk sharpish, I could take 
itaftersupperto night.” *‘Nay, Robin, listen, dear; I did think—, I 
wont tell you neither; yet what odds? ‘don’ t we know one another's 
minds’? A’‘n't I yours, your own; and a’n’t you mine, my own, 
own? I thought, when we're married. must I see him so work, work, 
and every day, and for ever?” “Well, my dear, wont it be for 
you and for yours, your little, our little ones, Margery bach? 
What ails me that I can’t work?” “Oh, but i want to see you 
work just a little, no more than you like; I hate every body I do 
see idle and easy in the shade when you are in the heat, or warm 
by the fire when you are out after the sheep, in the mont Oh 
Lord, though it be wicked, I fear, I fear, I shall almost hate my 
pretty ones (and she cried) for their very wants, poor little lumps, 
because every year, as they grow bigger, you must work the harder 
for them! Then think of your being sick, you must be simplet 
sometimes, how could I bear you to ‘work then? Oh, Robin, my 
very heart grew sick, it sunk within me, Robin, God knows it did! 
Now when this letter came, I remembered that day, and, indeed, 
it made my heart leap again!” “I see, I see, what you are driving 
at again, as bad as ever,”’ exclaimed he, w rithing with impatience. 
‘Oh, good boy, consider now, what is a few months, nay, a year 
or two:” her voice sunk more mournful at each word. “If 
you'd ever known what love is, you'd know what a year is, aye 
* Second grass-crop. ’ 


t “ Simple” ~— illness, in the English language spoken by the Welsh 
and Borderers : 
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a week, asunder, a day, to true sweethearts ;—oh, nothing, nothing 
at all, to you, I’m sure; and it will be as little to me when you 
bring yourself back again, I can tell you,” said Robin, disdainfully, 
affecting the careless beau by inclining his hat to one side.” 
**Don't I know?’ don’t 1? But you don’t mean it: Oh, Robin, 
I must go, but you must bid me go, or else I can’t; I've set my 
heart on't to have you always by me, nothing to do but amuse 
yourself, and yet have money, and have it all through me; and 
spend it all almost upon yourself, all that’s to spare for pleasure : 
at least, you must say go, but say it very sad like; I wouldn't 
have you a bit less sorry or sad, dear, but say it serious and or- 
dering like, or else I’m sure I never can, for allit breaks my heart 
to not go.” ; 

Robin kissed away a tear from her eye, before it fell, and by 
so doing brought many more. ‘You've kept me from every 
playfellow and every play, boy’s and man’s, all my life long, 
playing with you from a little girl, till I’m like a girl myself, and 
the fellows laugh at me and call me a ‘womankind man,’ and 
now you leave me. While I'd your company, you know, 
Margery, I never wanted theirs nor nobody's, not 1; whether 
you and [| sate each upon a knee of our master, when we were 
quite little, and he gave us sips o’cyder out o’ his own horn cup, 
and a roast crab a piece, or, when we grew older, upon a stile or 
a haycock, for that matter, it was all one, we were always getting 
together, wasn’t we? What am I to do by myself now, think 
you? I declare, when I’m on the brow yonder, by myself, after 
the sheep all day, and watch (watching the shadow of the old 
wind-beat thorn that you know there,) for the time to come 
down and home to you, I think it don’t lengthen an inch an 
hour, and that’s but a day! I sha‘n’t live to see you come back, I 
do believe; and you'll come back a fine lady.” 

‘‘Don’t say so, don’t say so, my sweet!” murmured the tender 
girl, sobbing, as if his life had really been in present jeopardy, at 
the very thought. Turning her white neck and head aside, as he 
took her hand, she started, exclaiming ‘‘ Robin, Robin!”’ doubt- 
less discovering us behind our leafy curtain, or by our smoke, 
that curled blue above it, perhaps ; though our fire was in the 
deep gulley hollow of the empty river. bed of rocks. Blushing 
and wiping each eye with her apron, she caught up her pail, (as 
white and pure as the willow by the brook of which it was made,) 
and vanished quickly over the ridge of the sheep meadow we had 
crossed, above which, white peeping, appeared the horns of cows 
lowing with deadened sound beyond. 

Here was a little landscape of the heart, the female heart 
suddenly and sweetly opened in the midst of scenery of conge- 
nial loveliness: here was true love, methought. His eager pre- 
ference of hard labour to independence, deterred by the bare 
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risk of losing her; her eagerness as great, to quit father, mother, 
home, even him, his very self, because she could not bear to see 
him ‘* look so faint;” ’ these traits of affection struck me mightily, 
and superadded the charm of the moral to the physical lands- 
cape, charming already as it was. There was, in truth, an affi- 
nity betwixt the scene ‘and the gentle, yet impassioned, mind it 
had matured. 


Each was mild, homely, humble; yet a paradise! The river 
ran more musically, the sky beamed bluer calm, I could have 
fancied every heath-flower, bowing on its invisible stalk, seemed 
a little blue humming-bird fluttering over its nest, or a little 
love, or anything poetical, thing of summer-air; to which roman- 
tic flights must ‘be added, my scalding my mouth with boiling 
milk, pouring clear water out of our teapot, though forgetting to 
put ‘‘the Chinese nymph” therein, and, at last, seeing the real 
tea all oily eyes a top! having poured itona lump of butter, in- 
stead of sugar. 


I fell in again with this young man in the solitude of the hill 
top, some time after, and ‘had no need to inquire, for I saw by 
his look that she was gone. With much reluctance he stayed to 
enter into conversation a little, as 1 sate down by him on the 
steep bank of the turfy hill, and I learned what in very few 
words can be repeated of his simple story. He was an orphan 
boy, left helpless on the parish when ‘scarcely old enough to 
hold a lamb from its mother at the shearing time,” as he said. 
But the pe ople to whom he was “ put out” used him cruelly, or 
‘‘our master,” (Margery’s father,) thought so; so having a kind- 
ness for the child, from his parents having worked for him, the 
farmer took him home and brought him up like his own, ‘though,’ 
said Robin, ‘‘ I couldn't earn a mess of flummery, not I, and the 
parish would never allow a farthing after, because he took pity 
on the child and took him away. Nor did our master ever 
twit me, if he were ever so angry, ‘with the burden I had been to 
him; no, nor would let me work so hard as the other lumps of 
boys of my size, by reason,” he said, ‘‘ he’ll be dashed and shy 
to tell us, having never a mother, if he’s ill or anything, tor fear 
we should think him idle.” 


This John Morgan (or Jacky Morgan, by rural phraseology) 
was the occupier of a pasture or grass farm, and dependent 
chiefly on the rearing of large flocks of sheep, a species of farmer 
more ‘simple and primitiy e ge nerally 1 in habits and modes of life, 
than the chiefly agricultural one. “Arable farms and grass farms 
are the prose and poetry of rural life; almost as dissimilar as 
cows, lowing in a morning meadow of spring grass, and sheep, 
whiteninga thymy sunshiny hill-side, are to the same animals under 
the form of roast beef and prime mutton smoking on a tap-room 
dinner-table. This secluded bringing up had doubtless fostered 
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a kind of melancholy in this young man, hitherto of ameliorating 
effect on his nature, but now giving intensity to his sense of soli- 
tude and separation. Again and again we met, and every time 
his face presented a more soured and anxious expression, like 
that of a worldly man whose affairs go worse and worse; for so, 
indeed, it was with his one affair of life—love. For though more 
than one letter had arrived from Margery she had not said much 
about him to her father. His answers were sharp, short, and 
peevish, his person neglected, and whole carriage recklessly list- 
less. It may be asked what new can be said on subjects so ex- 
hausted by writers as love and absence? but the same may be 
inquired on every passion; imposing a veto for ever hence forth 
on all tragic epic sentimental composition. But is novelty the 
sole source of pleasure in nature? If not, why insist on it in a 
sort of writing whose only ambition it is to imitate nature, to be- 
come, however, a faint, a feeble, yet a faithful echo of her voice 
in the heart? Insuch humble narrative the new, the sti irtling, 
seems to me ademerit; it breaks the moral truth. Whatever thrills 
the truc chord in the heart must be a repetition of what has touched 
it before in reality; if it be altogether new, it is spurious, and that 
chord will not respond to it. 


But is the ‘sacred source of sympathetic tears’? indeed ex- 
hausted, or exhausted of its powers to delight? I would answer 
‘‘no more than is this noble river in my eye, this moment, long 
and far as it has flowed, and many as are the romantic |; indscapes 
it has created in that flow. Ever flowing yet ever fresh, a pow- 
erful passion, though old as the heart of 1 man, which is its source, 
is infinite in its aspects as that ancient Wye, for ever  dowa 
from its spring in the hollow bosom of the mountain; ancient 
as Pumlumon, as the world itself; yet, in its beauty and freshness, 
the same as when glittering to the new born sun on the world’s 
birthday. The sun and the river together have, indeed, been 
procreating whole generations of landscapes, ages ago, ere my 
late waking eyes opened, and Shakspeare and re sistless passion, by 
their conjunction, have been beautifying the region of that passion 
for ten thousand hearts before mine stirred with life. Yet look 
on that many pictured mirror! alter et idem,—my life upon't the 
very landscape [ look on now, the sun himse lf never saw before 
any more than I did, nor did Shakspeare himself see every pas- 
sion In every possible turn and aspect. Those are as multiform, 
as infinite, aye, as the emerald prismatic glancing of dewy leaves 
on its banks, to the half-sun on the horizon’s brink, on a May 
morning; as ‘the silver sailing of the pink-edged ¢ louds above at 
the same moment; as the playful frowning of their shadows on 
its face; as the c countless diversities of the countenance of nature. 


Having thus satisfied myself, if not thee, gentle reader, (far 
behind,) that a passion may yet be painted in ‘these late and evil 
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days, a few words and a trait or two of the heart, under the pains 
of absence: one especially I may record, for which [ need not 
draw on my imagination, but memory. At the town of B——, 
at the early hour of four, a.m., when the mail to Caermarthen 
comes in, ‘on its way thither, was very often to be seen a trayel- 
stained, confused looking, pale, country youth, lurking near the 
inn door, avoiding the saucy inquiring looks of the stable lads, 
while the horses stood ready brought out, but hurrying up and 
brightening a little in his dejection of look, as the horn an- 
nounced the mail’s approach. Yet when it stopped he mquired 
for no one, only looked shy and wistful at the first face that ap- 
peared within at the window, seemed to pore curiously on the 
whole vehicle, its wheels, and the very dust on them; his counte- 
nance dropped, and he was seen no more, till, perhaps, after two 
or three days; then repeating the same melancholy pantomime. 
This was poor Robin come over the mountains several miles dur- 
ing the night, to see the folks, the coach, the very dust on its 
wheel that came from the very town she lived in. Perhaps he 
was too bashful to ask of the passengers about Margery Morgan; 
though he had little doubt they must know something of her, as 
living in the same town with her. 


A year had now passed away since the commencement of that 
lovely and land languishing new existence he had dragged from 
the moment of her departure: a new anguish too, that of a 
vague jealousy, was added to that of loneliness. ‘ A dashing 
young man,” as Margery wrote word, now visited her aunt, a 
nephew, and didn’t treat her at all haughtily, but quite made a 
lady of her, as if she had not been a poor Welsh cousin,” and 
little better than a servant to his relative, she might have added, 
though called her companion. 


[ remember the last time of my encountering Robin in this 
state of his mind. He was watching a new flock of sheep, which 
his master, and foster-father, had bought out of a maritime 
county, the most distant of the Principality. These required 
that close watch to prevent their general flight and return to 
that distant home, which they often effect by a wonderful in- 
stinct, reappearing on their old sheepwalk, by travelling moun- 
tains, vallies, and streams, that should seem to form an impassa- 
ble barrier. Another curious trait that distinguishes the deer- 
like mountaineer, from his fat and lordly alderman brother of 
Leicestershire, may here be not unamusing, however out of place. 
This strange flock when turned out on the open hill side, when 
once become naturalised to the spot, confine themselves to a 
certain circuit, whose limit they will no more pass than an actual 
fence. But Robin’s charge had not yet made themselves at 
home, this phantom-penfold of nature’s delicate secret workman- 
ship, only visible to their optics, was not yet erected, so they 
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stood all pellmell, disdaining their new and yet undefined 
little realm of sunny bank on the broad mountain breast, though 
its smooth turf, stretched tempting under their feet, and basking 
in the sun, exhaled the fine aromatic odour of its herbage. Ob- 
serving their erected nostrils and heads all directed one way, I 
asked an explanation, and found that they were ‘‘snuffing the 
salt air” of the sea, as the shepherds call it, meditating escape 
back to the sea downs which habit had endeared to them. 
“They want to be with them again they ’ve been brought u 
with, sir,” Robin remarked, ‘see how they do all look, and look 
that one way, as if every one was seeing some one that played 
with him from a lamb.” I couldn’t but think the shepherd 
gazed sympathetically with his flock, for he kept his dark, and 
now dark-circled and hollow eye, rolled, without reverting, not 
in their direction, but another, that of London. A deep sigh 
escaped him. ‘It’s natural, sir, isn’t it?” he added. 

I knew what was in his mind, and having won his confidence 
before, asked, at once, ‘‘ When did you hear last from there?” 
“Oh, a very long long while ago.” ‘Did she write to you, or 
her father, and what did she say about you, or to you?” ‘* Not 
a word, only that I was to take care of old Bobby for her, that 
she might see him again when she comes back,—when indeed!” 
‘‘Who’s Bobby?” ‘A house lamb, that’s a great old sheep now, 
haven’t you seen him butting every body as comes in at Llan—? 
I found it half dead in a snow drift, and she warmed it to life as 
it were, and named him after me—poor wench! so he’s lived 
ever since, and grown quite masterful in the house, and now I 
wouldn’t any thing should happen to the old fellow for ever so 
much, since she’s been gone, though I didn’t like him before.” 
I shall throw together a few of those broken hints as well as 
opener outpourings, which I elicited by talking about Margery, 
expressive of the pains of absence. He compared himself to 
those restless sheep, all loathing the green feast before them, 
through a sick longing after distant downs, sea washed and less 
pleasant, but dearer, because their own. 


London, though he had always had almost a dread of it by 
report, was become a very home to his thoughts, and Llan—, 
though he had always loved, always lived in, was now homeless 
and, as it were, stranye. Where she was, seemed the world, and 
everywhere else out of the world, even that very mountain where 
they had been so happy! where the kindness of the master often 
allowed her to bring him up something of a better kind for dinner 
than usual, if they chanced to have it,—a turkey or the like. 
He was like that flock, ‘‘tethered”’ now to a little round, while 
his whole soul was stretching away over that sea of mountains 
round him, of all whose grand attributes, (for many a simple 
mountaineer, Gaelic and Cambro-British, can taste mountain 
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grandeur,) of all that lured his eye to rest on them before, nothing 
now remained but that horrible one—distance, tremendous dis- 
tance, which cut her off from him. It was a fine panoramic 
picture (I but poetize his simpler ideas,) reversed in a moment, 
of whose colours, gay objects, and artificial sunlight, nothing 
remains but a blank breadth of uncouth rough mere wood, whicli 
instead of delighting with an imaginary sunshine, proves an ugly 
barrier excluding the real. ‘* What a way it is from our town to 
that! Why she would be in-her grave before I could reach her, 
or her father, even if a letter came straight post to tell us of her 
being taken ill! And that’s not all: even when she does come 
back, I’m always thinking she will come so altered! and I’m not 
altered a bit, only for the worse,—they tell me I look quite old 
and crabbed; I know I’m grown very curst® since she went, and 
can’t bear a word from our master, good as he is: she wont find 
me a ‘dashing young man,” I’m sure. L—d! how they talk 
there: she never knew that word now, here! I used to be so 
happy,—I did not envy our great squire himself, not I: I verily 
think I'd more pleasure in every great shady oak of his fields, by 
only sitting to hear the thrush o’ evenings, on its great green 
roots, while the cows were coming to be milked across the 
meadow brow, than he or any rich man could find in all the 
money all the timber of that and the whole wood would put into 
his pocket; and now l’ve no rest under our old tree or any one 
for these cruel thoughts; no peace at all day or evening, and 
yet all round is so peaceful,—quiet as ever, and that makes me 
ten times worse.”’ 

‘And when does the squire come down?” I inquired.‘ Very 
soon, sir; ah! he'll have a great miss of our Margery, too, for 
nobody should make his cream cheeses and his butter but her, 
she'd such a white little hand, he said and I loved the old gentle- 
man ever since for praising her, and it’s true, so she has, sure 
enough, she had at least,—God knows, it may be horrid white — 
white as her shroud now! or brown as earth_—earthy—earthy !” 
he muttered, shrugging and shuddering; ‘for her old mistress 
has had the prelatic stroke, and can’t write to us, even if poor 
Margery were gone prelatic too, or dead and gone!” 

The aspect of human life under the vicissitudes of chance and 
change, is like the varying face of earth under those of the seasons: 
now black and furrowed by the plough, and beaten by the winter- 
storm; now wearing all the tender unsullied gloss of young 
grasses, young grain, young leaves, tottering lambs, and children 
singing in that grass’s depth, and picking primroses,—the very 
world seeming young again; presently waving gold to the intense 
blue of Autumn’s skies, or to the harvest moon; and last,—all 
wintry desolation again! 


Froward, illhumoured. 
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1 know not how long it was before I saw our shepherd again, 

1 hardly knew him. Joy, glee, dance of blood, buoyancy of 
spirit, now fairly lifted him out of his own shy nature,—out of 
himself, as he led me, looking “unutterable things,” to a very 
pretty lone house, under a large clump of elms, in the little park 
of —- , once a keeper's s lodge; kites, and crows, and weasels, 
still hung nailed against the wall: but now enlarged to a sort of 
cottage farm house, for the reception of a new bailiff to the old 
squire just arrived, and who but Robin was to be bailiff? who to 
manage the dairy but the said bailiff’s wife‘ and who that wife 
but Margery Morgan? Much discourse had passed between this 
warm-hearted old gentleman and Jacky Morgan, about the attach- 
ment between the young people, and Robin’s altered character, 
(for he had tried the rood old master’s patience greviously, to his 
own bitter a rravation of misery the first cool moment,) and it 
was settled that Robin should go up to London, superinte nd the 
sale of some droves of black cattle, which had already set off for 
Barnet fair, (for Morgan had made Robin an excellent farmer,) 
and return by coach—not alone, but with her; to wait no more 
for deaths and fortunes, but snatch what fortune presented now, 
and live again! Happy Robin! It was indeed a lovely hermitage : 
the sweeps of greensward all round, only broken by single trees, 
but each a little mass of greenwood and shade, in its venerable 
size, were as an emerald sunny sea shutting them in to them- 
selves, under that lonely thatch, as mm an ark which had found 
land again, and only waited a little farther ebb to become a 
blessed home! Very little, for the hours of this overwhelming 
misery of — were numbered. ‘* What’s a couple of 
hundred miles?” said he exultingly; ‘‘Just none! just none, you 
know,—I mean : when I’m set off: God knows it do seem long to 
then, sir!” ‘* When do you set off? ‘*’ Tomorrow!” 





Syllabubs, cream cheeses * Margery’s making; fummery, 
caudle (in ihe winter ), cyder, Si ele suppers of Margery’s raising, 
with “a shave of ham” of her curing; pockets of apples for my 
boys, and pecks of plums for myself, all were promised, my 
‘kind acceptance” begged in futuro. Robin was grateful for 
my listening to his complaints, so made me partaker of both 
fortunes with him: rare, indeed, is a serious listener to the 
complaint of a lover. 


A staff of ponderous bulk, aud little wallet by the side of him, 
perhaps that Midsummer sun just risen did not see, in all the 
sunshiny half-world, still as night, so truly blest a mortal as the 
humble dust- covered one it discovered breakfasting on a hay 
cock, by a brook, in a field, where not one haymaker was yet 
stirring. To start bya Midsummer night’s moon, and breakfast 
by a segment of sun, levelled full in our face, a golden crescent 
on the edge of the gilded world, all asleep, under vermilion 
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clouds, and upon new mown hay and clover flowers distilled in 
dew: this alone is delight. But with solitude behind, and 
sorrow, a mistress long parted—a wife, before! what word can 
reach the inetiable state of such a traveller's mind? No, it must 
be thought alone. Perhaps Robin’s smiling to himself all the 
while he ate (to enormity!) of his oat cake, and drank of his 
homely cruize of milk, best expressed it; which fixed smile leaped 
into a downright laugh all at once, (or was it a cry? for some 
haymaker, behind the hedge, just come as he was done, thought 
it such, for he saw his eyes full,) at the commonest object in the 
world, only a lamb kneeling down, with pleased wagging of its 
little puff of a tail, to be suckled by its patient mother, bending 
her head round to touch it, as if to say ‘‘ welcome baby, welcome.” 
What he saw typified by that natural spectacle, whether a snowy 
bosom, an expanded little hand, a peep of blue and sleepy eye 
upturned to one downcast to it, all tenderness, or what else—who 
can tell? That image of maternal and iafantile love, however, 
conjured a touching train of ideas, and though Robin knew not 
what an Old Dramatist meant, (those living glories still buried 
alive!) he surely thought their thoughts, as beautifully clothed 
by a poet of a far nobler age than this, (with all its “‘march,” its 
‘*schoolmaster,” and self-applauding frivolity): 
“ How near am I now to a happiness 

Which Earth exceeds not! not another like it! 

The treasures of the Deep are not so precious 

As are the concealed comforts of a man 

Locked up in Woman’s love!” 

What wanted he of company with such thoughts? Day after 
day they kept annihilating space and time, and _ fatigue, 
and accompanied him quite into the metropolis, not banished 
by the gay and novel uproar of a mighty city. Entering 
by night he was astonished at the strong light of the streets, they 
seemed in illumination for some great rejoicing, and the crowd 
joy-mad. Nor was he doubtless less an object of some curiosity, 
to such as chanced to notice him. Travel-stained and footsore, 
his dustiness and lameness oddly combined with his happy elate 
look, in spite of evident pale exhaustion; for he had walked on 
and on without feeling his fatigue, till his day’s journey had 
become enormous, added to his hurrying pace as he approached 
the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, where she lived. Then his 
hands were bloody and torn with forcing his way through a 
quickset hedge to pick for her a nosegay,—the one of huge size 
which he bore in his left, for (as he told her afterwards,) he smelt 
all at once, about dusk, near “the town,” such a perfume of 
flowers, as if all the May, and all the meadow-sweet of all Wye 
side, was blowing t’other side the hedge, so through he struggled, 
after long labour, and found, indeed, such a field! being in fact 
a nursery garden full of stocks and all flowers, of which all 
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twilight prevented his observing the formality. Thus proceeding 
down High Holborn, where it widens towards the Bars, with 
what pride did he compare in his mind his own innocent beauty, 
now so near him, with one of those wretched women of misery, 
(misnamed of pleasure,) who allured by his country appearance 
thought to find in him an easy dupe and prey ! Robin had too 
much real natural gallantry to be a rake: that is, he loved too 
passionately the female character,—the sex, as it should be, to 
endure without horror, its truly horrible transfiguration. Hence, 
while he shuddered at her venal blandishments, he pursued the 
train of happy triumphant hopes and thoughts, still thinking 
with Middleton— 
“Oh, honest wedlock 

Ts like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 

On which the Spring’s chaste blossoms take delight 

To cast their modest odours; while base lust 

With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch side.” 

And “likened straight” 
“Her beautified body to a goodly temple 
Built upon vaults where carcasses lie rotting.” 


But when this lost creature, at whose touch he shuddered, tried 
another mode to move him, urged by want, and declared she had 
not broken her fast that day: there was a something in her hollow 
real voice, no longer of feigned softness, that startled him with a 
frightful fancy, almost as ‘if he had seen duskily in a mirror an 
uplifted arm and knife behind him, ready to descend direct upon 
his heart, he looked madly at her face, a gas-lamp beamed full 
upon it, the look was that dagger indeed, stricken through his 
heart, jh wee Margery Morgan. Painted, hectic, sad, and now 
struggling with a revived sense of shame, of innocence, of old 
times, —hers was the hand he had shaken, shaken off! hers the 
touch at which he had shuddered! ‘‘Ah Robin!” she attected 
to lisp gaily, but the effort failed, and her voice dropped plaintive. 
For him, he did not hear it, but looked and looked without a 
word—still looked, till staggering, grasping at the lamp-post, all 
things reeled round him, the nosegay fell from his hand, he sunk 
down and fainted away. Sickness, estrangement, death itself, these 
had crossed his mind in the few intervals of hope’s intoxication, 
for these he had partly therefore prepared as possible,—but this! 
no, he had indeed never thought of this! 


He awoke in a filthy squalid room, ill lighted by a stinking 
lamp against the daubed and smoked wall; a drunken man growled 
or snored on the floor before the sooty hearth and huge ash- heap; 
another, as it seemed, (but it was a woman whose gruff voice 
made her appear one,) kept swearing and raving from within a 
strong door, a prostitute mad with drinking, at which horrible 
duet between sleepy intoxication without, and raving within, two 
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or three muffled men who had brought in poor Robin while in- 
sensible, laughed grimly, as did another dosing in a high-backed 
chair at a dirty table, all over dried floods of beer, to which the 
book before him seemed glued; with sooty tobacco pipes, half- 
burnt pipe-papers, Wc. By which description the London reader 
will guess that the “guardians of the night” had picked up our 
shepherd, imagining him dead drunk, and conveyed him to St. 
Andrew’s watchhouse, in the way of their vocation. A strange 
noise (to him) hastened his recovery, the springing of rattles, at 
which the watchmen ran out, but presently met their brethren 
dragging in a pale wretch without a coat, slipped off when he 
was seized, a frequent mode of escape; a street robbery and 
attempt to murder was the charge taken down by the drowsy 
night constable, and blood was upon him, his own or another’s. 
A sort of fight betwixt the crowd of thieves and streetwalkers 
which pressed in after him, and those inside with their staves to 
force them back, followed amidst mingled shrieks, blasphemies, 
cries of murder, and laughter. Perhaps his return to recollection 
in such a place, rather than another, was a mercy; to burst at 
once and for ever any remains of that dream of innocence and 
green fields, and a virgin heart, in which he had slept so long. 
After that swift perdition which had fallen on his hope and heart, 
love and life; while the pain and the horror, the strangeness and 
the black loathsomeness of his thoughts and of his soul, made 
a very hell within him, it was well, it was congenial to his new 
state of existence, that what seemed to him a hell of depravity 
and a misery of the damned, should be actually around him, 
raking out of his little interval of oblivion; that the lost should 
hail him lost to that insufferable state! 


After some insult, much merriment, and more extortion, poor 
Robin escaped these new companions, to prowl the now solitary 
streets with the houseless vagrant, the robber, and the prostitute, 
who alone were stirring, seen gliding by the half-extinguished lamps, 
or screaming up dark and noisome alleys in their drunken mirth, 
or conflicts with the watch. Desolate he stood, and heard the 
crying of the hour—midnight! without a thought of bed, or 
house, or rest. And where was she? What mattered where she 
was? It was no longer she, his master’s loving daughter, that 
sweet, and pure, and innocent creature, his sister sweetheart, but 
her shocking shadow! It was—and it was not his Margery, the 
thought whirled his brain, confused his reason,—it was the dream 
of the mad, but did not the less tear his heart beyond the agony 
of death. His was indeed a strange and cruel fate: he was alone 
in a solitude of palaces, there was but one being among the 
careless thousands around him, that he could feel allied to his 
nature; her he had found, he had seen, yet she was lost, lost 
notwithstanding, and wretchedly lonely as she was in heart and 
state, he could not wish, nay he could not bear, to see her again. 
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Unconscious where he was going, he had now loitered, without 
aim, as far as the dead wall and rail of the churchyard of St. 
Sepulchre, and there it was he espied, standing in its shadow, a 
figure much like that of her who had killed all hope within him. 
And like a murderess, indeed, conscience-stricken, she had 
awaited his coming forth, and followed, under the cloud of night, 
in shame and at a distance, him whom she had stricken to the 
heart. The sudden rencontre with him, bringing back father, 
mother, home, and all the past at once to the unhappy girl, had 
acted upon her disguised, rather than altered, nature, like the touch 
of the spear of Ithuriel on the fallen angel; compelling him to stand 
up himself again out of his bestial transfiguration. The tor- 
mented young man, when he discovered that it was she indeed, 
seemingly wishful to be spoken to, when he fancied a tear twinkled 
to the beam of a lamp as she turned, began to pity, though he 
could not bear to speak, to even look at her. But a strange sort 
of cough struck his ear, the cough of the consumptive, hollow 
and sepulchral, it seemed the knell that tolled her to that home 
of the homeless by which she stood. And he approached her: 
the struggle, the shudder, the agony of that meeting,—the lip, 
the hand, the heart that at once yearned towards her and re- 
coiled —description fails in such a scene, but Robin felt at that 
moment that death itself could have prepared for him no tragedy 
like this. 

The story of her fall may be told in a few words: her first 
fault, which was in fact her only one, was the venial weakness 
of girlish vanity, under the notice of one she deemed much supe- 
rior to herself in rank. This led to repeated imprudent admissions 
of him to her socicty, without (on her part) an idea beyond a 
sort of vague gratitude and pride, her heart being as firmly her 
Welsh lover’s as ever. But her cousin was a man of much 
cunning and experience, and caused his yet innocent interviews 
with her to be represented to his proud aunt, for the purpose of 
infuriating the old lady against her, who might thus cast her 
from under her protection, and leave her no alternative but 
accepting his. The event answered his hopes, for the angry 
invalid in one of those fits of fury to which paralytic persons are 
of tensubject, turned her out of doors, when her cousin named the 
“rood kind of elderly woman,” near Covent Garden, who had a 
lodging to let. The infamous conspiring, the complete success 
of the plot against a helpless weeping girl, who never plotted in 
her life, and scarcely knew any one beyond the walls she was 
driven from; these need not be dwelt on, nor the after steps by 
which (soon deserted under the repulsiveness of her grief, or rage,) 
she plunged to that lowest depth of degradation ; ashamed to 
write, to complain; loathing life, herself, her ruiner, every thing 
but a wretched remembrance of that pure and innocent scene of 
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her short existence, she never thought to see again, nor wished to 
revisit, unless as a corpse, for interment in her own churchyard, 
and a tear and embrace from the parents, from whom she must for 
ever shrink alive. Thus, strange as it appears, her heart had never 
been untrue to its first possessor: her first step to ruin was but 
the buoyant gaiety of youth, the idle flutter of a young heart, 
though sworn another’s, at the voice of a handsome flatterer; 
perhaps buoyed into that dangerous self-confidence which dared 
to listen, to linger to it, by the very passion whose fidelity it seemed 
to threaten or deny the existence of. Thus she might be com- 
pared in her innocence, security, and fall, to a lamb on the ridge 
of a green mountain, fresh and beautiful, but shelving and bottomed 
by a foul and black morass: no sooner has the snowy ignorant 
little creature felt the first warmth of the spring sun, than, un- 
concious of all danger, it frisks in its joy, takes but one bound 
in its gaiety and comfort, and another, and another, and a hundred, 
in terror and in pain, and by compulsion down the whole face of 
the bank, even into the awful chasm below. There it lies, half white 
still, half the colour of its dingy ooze, struggles feebly and dies! 


* * * * * * 


It was on a gentle dripping day, after some thunder-showers, 
when the sun shone out near its setting, and its yellow lustre 
mingling with the steaming damp of the meadows, formed a rich 
golden haze, which lighted up the spangling hedgerows and dew- 
dropped leaves with unusual glory, that I strolled to the little 
baillie-house. All was solitary and wildly beautiful, and I con- 
cluded that Robin wa: not returned, or he would have cropped 
some of the overgrown sweetbriars and the box-hedge that almost 
obstructed the path, when I was surprised by his appearance, so 
pale that I hardly knew him, much less the faint young woman 
who leaned upon his arm. Knowing nothing, then, of his cruel 
trial, I was astonished at his passing me with the merely ordinary 
compliment of the hat, either not remembering me, or desirous to 
avoid, in her presence, allusion to the hopes and prospects con- 
nected with that house. A quiver of his lip and fall of coun- 
tenance make me since believe the latter conjecture the right: 
for to what purpose was it to impress on her all the happiness 
fortune had prepared for them together in that pretty hermitage, 
when fate was already preparing her sad and separate home for 
ever in the earth? for so it was: she had intrusted to him all her 
sad story with floods of tears; their peace had been made, he had 
turned to her in heart at least again, forgiven and restored her, 
a dying flower, to her native soil, to her parents, and to them a 
stainless one. The tenderness of Robin’s (now brotherly) love 
could ill endure to wring her heart with the shame, theirs with 
the pain, of a disclosure; he entreated, he conjured her to co- 
operate with him in this pious fraud, and shut in to his single 
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burthened heart the double anguish of her fall, and of her ap- 
proaching fate. Among the sweet fields and peaceful glens where 
they had lived so innocently, he brought her down to die; and 
pity, now powerful as love had been before, prompted every kind- 
ness of word and action that could soothe the bitterness of an 
early death, and an eternal parting from one she had never 
ceased to love. Nor was the approach of that death regarded 
with horror by the sinking young woman, but complacency : 
she would not have recovered for the world; have lived on to 
endure that living separation, (far worse than the eternal one,) 
which her feelings now would have enforced, in the event of her 
recovery; neither would she have married him, had he been 
willing, for the world. Now, as it was, as a dying creature, one 
half-disembodied and purified by the decay of her mortal nature, 
she felt that he might soothe her, as a brother, without the re- 
proach of grossness from his own mind or others; might lead her 
forth to see the cows she could no longer milk, down in the 
dingle, or along the river banks, to enjoy the last of that summer, 
who was never to see another. 


He looked the shadow of himself; his eyes wherever they 
turned, slowly as an aged man’s, either there rested vacantly 
without regard, or wandered off indifferently on the glowing 
sky or the mere earth under foot alike, like one loathing every- 
thing he looked on, or unseeing and sickening at the sun. But 
Margery was grown really delicately beautiful; her brow, neck, 
and arms were of such a bloodless lily hue, her cheek tinted with 
such a tender rose-bud blush, but ominously defined in its shape; 
her eyes so vivid, though shaded by a melancholy deep and dread- 
ful to look on by me who had watched them ere her journey, 
dancing, at the approach of her lover, up the little river-side path, 
that, notwithstanding that gloom deep within them from a mourn- 
ing soul, sickness and mortality were the last ideas her form ex- 
cited. If her bodily fading away was thus piteously beautiful, 
the gentle beauty of her character developed itself still more 
for her fall; as the most lovely sunset is that which blushes 
deepest through the darkness of clouds through which it looks 
its last. He saw her patient, repentant, and resigned; and the 
more he saw of this beauty of the soul, with less patience could 
he bear the thought of soon seeing it no more for ever. Her 
gratitude for his forgiving constancy knew no bounds, as well 
as for the delicate honour with which he kept sacred her fatal 
secret from her parents and the squire. Her shame and self- 
abasement made her feel every the least attention from him as 
noble and generous: she received it with a starting tear, a timid 
smile, and such a pleased humbleness! There was only one 
token of attention she could no longer bear from him—a kiss! 
or rather the recollection it awoke of times when those lips had 
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béen indeed ‘‘never breathed on by any but his,” and subsequent 
times, too horrible for recollection, altogether overpowered her. 
She half met his, recoiled, pushed bim from her, bore his hand 
to her lips instead; wept bitterly, laughed, shrieked, and became 
hysterical; Robin never ventured to. press his lips to hers again. 
In all other respects they lived as fondest sister and brother in 
misfortune: it was the patient girl’s sole joy and comfort to 
make him so many clothes as should long prevent his needing 
the needle or the wheel of another, and eagerly did she ply them 
in spite of weakness: for every restless night of coughing, that 
warned her of her shortening existence, the more earnestly would 
she apply to her work of love in the morning. Joy flashed through 
her pearly-white eyes, and flushed to a deeper dye the hectic 
colour of her cheek, every time she presented him with some new 
finished article of dress: it broke his heart to receive it, yet how 
could he damp her innocent pleasure by a refusal? Poor Robin 
received it without a word; he could not thank her for the choking 
in his throat, pressed her long thin hand, and hurried away to 
hide it somewhere, sacred but too mournful to be looked on. 
Nor these only, but every little future comfort which a fond wife 
leaving home on a short journey could think on for her husband, 
did she study to think and provide, as far as she could, for Robin 
during her eternal one; nor among the greater was a future wife 
for him forgotten, though of this she only spoke once, so violently 
did it ailect him. For herself, she felt no sympathy in that 
emotion, for, cut off from him doubly as she felt herself in this 
world, both by her frailty and her hastening fate, she seemed to 
have done with every passion but that sainted one—a sister’s 
love; with jealousy, with disappointment, with every feeling, 
every anxiety but to ensure his peace on earth, and her own with 
the God who was calling her to himself. 


Poor Margery’s life was, however, wonderfully prolonged 
through the winter, as if to fulfil the innocent wish of the milk- 
maid, ‘‘that she might die in the Spring to have store of flowers 
to stick about her windingsheet.” That early Spring saw Robin 
seriously affected in his health by long watchings and sleepless 
nights of weeping; yet there was a something like calm and 
happiness in his tatercourse with her now, that surprised while it 
perplexed and pleased her. But when she ventured again to 
hint at the ‘“‘good young woman who she hoped to God would 
sometime sit spinning for him at her wheel;” he answered her 
with such a strange yet dark meaning smile, that it flashed ex- 
planation to her heart, on the sudden, of that mysterious new 
resignation he had evinced. In truth, his breathless inability to 
work or ascend a hill, his hollow eye and flushings in his cheek, 
had explained it before to others, though not to her whose thoughts 
had been riveted, as it were, to the idea of his surviving for a long 
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life of happiness, to reward him for his suffering through her and 
for her. From that moment, catching that new sad conceit of 
his, that of dying also, she exchanged the office of watcher with 
him, far gone as she was; watching every turn of his look, his 
pantings and short cough, with as much terrified tenderness as 
if she had had a long wedded life with him before her dependent 
on the event. Poor Robin! his was surely love! enjoying thus 
those feelings of mortal languor, otherwise so ungenial to sanguine 
youth. But he had prayed in the night to Heaven that he might 
not live to see her die, and those feelings, though not to be ex- 
plained to others, yet well defined to himself, seemed like Heaven’s 
acquiescence in that prayer. He saw too surely that her soul was 
on the point of flitting away, and his panted to follow; an eager life- 
consuming longing, that made food distasteful, rest needless, light 
wearying to his all absorbed senses, and by that very intensity of 
life-impatience, gave effect to its desire of release; as a poor bird 
by long beating against the bars of its cage, finds them at last 
giving way to that undesigned means of escape, though but the 
expression of its misery. His ceaseless anxiety of a beating heart 
so furmed to itself a hope out of its despair. And now he could 
endure to see and even examine those little articles for use or 
ornament which she had made, and marked with her hair—now 
fast falling off, (the ominous dismantling of the soul’s mansion 
preparatory to its fall, marking consumption’s last stage,) now 
that they were no longer associated with the cruel idea of his 
having a long life without her before him. In truth this despair, 
this intolerable horror of her death, was no sickness of imagination 
in that unfortunate young man, but the result of the soundest 
reason, and its coolest exercise. We have heard from his own 
lips, how feminine in spirit long intercourse with female gentle- 
ness had made him; how it had kept him apart from his own sex 
and their rougher pursuits: of course she who had as it were 
re-created his heart almost, had not failed to secure it hers for 
ever. He was the child of nature, the creature of love; but she, 
his heart’s parent, his nature’s gentle nurse, she was leaving him 
for ever! the child was no more to know its mother. For what 
should he stay behind? to whom could he turn for those thousand 
sweetnesses she had imparted to his existence? from whom, were 
there one fond as she, could he bear to receive them? No: 
poor Robin knew himself, that his life’s sole venture had been 
intrusted to her; she lost—that too was lost, and the world where 
she was not would be to him an empty world, a true grave of 
horrible vastness, and far more terrible than that narrow one 
already more than reconciled to his thought by the unresting 
agony life alone presented to his view. What wonder that when, 
at last, his disease (a rapid, as hers was a gradual, decline,) was 
confirmed; when it became no longer doubtful, that the dark 


journey she was to set out on so soon, she was not to take alone; 
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his heart felt comfort, and his spirits a sort of reyival? I have com- 
pared him to a child under her love’s influence ; and he was like one 
whose mother has been preparing to leave it at home while she 
should go a journey: if, at last, the little drooping creature’s holi- 
day clothes be shewn it suddenly, assured that it shall not be left 
behind, how it brightens! wipes its sullen wet eyes to look at them! 
and loves them more than ever for that promise! The grave-clothes, 
the shroud, the flowers to be strewed on the dead, these the shock- 
ing images so long present to his mind’s eye as ready to array her 
only for her departure, were as its new dress to that child, at once 
a surprise and a pleasure, when ready for himself and announcing 
that he was to depart also. On the poor invalid it had probably 
the effect of accelerating her fate, by adding to her other pains 
that of an ever gnawing self-reproach, with a pity intense to 
agony. 

It was on a Sunday forenoon I was enjoying, on one of the 
green steep hills that enclose the valley where old Morgan's 
house stood, that deeper calm that seems to reign on that day 
than on others, even in such pastoral districts, the sound ofa psalm 
chanted by several voices came, melancholy, in the stillness and 
blue of that height, from below. It was the singing always 
practised in Wales by those who walk with a corpse. ‘‘She is 
gone then,” I said to myself; ‘‘poor Margery!” Looking down 
I could distinguish dimly the humble sort of bier, used in rustic 
funerals, resembling the black tilt of a small cart, borne by the 
hands, standing black on the turf before the farm door. | 
hastened down the banks, anxious to learn how poor Robin bore 
his long expected wrench of the heart. But my way wound 
down the other side of the precipice which faced Llan—, and be- 
fore I reached there, the procession had been long on its way to 
the church, or even long enough for the eternal door to have 
been shut on the gentle penitent. The exterior of the little farm 
wore its usual sabbath appearance: the small fold contained the 
few horses at rest; round the door the broken pavement of rock 
had been swept over night, while, from within, not a sound came 
but the measured tick of the clock. The presence of despair is 
awful. I paused to nerve myself (before I pulled the latch 
string,) for the sight of the deserted Robin, who had been for 
some time little able to exert himself, and probably would be 
unable to the task of following the body, especially as the day 
was one of those that announce confirmed spring, or rather the 
birth of summer, so delicious, yet so enervating. I stood, list- 
ened, looked round the house end, and, to my surprise, caught 
a last glimpse of the sad cavalcade as it passed black over the 
last ridge of sheepwalk, before it became invisible by descent 
beyond. Was he watching too, at the back door, betwixt the 


orchard trees, on which it opened, that last he ever was to see in 
this world of his life’s companion? 
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Curtosity overcame my awe, and I proceeded round to the 
back, under the fruit-trees in full blossom; the door stood wide 
open, as if some one had been within to enjoy the sunshiny 
orchard, its deep grass and cowslips, and the fine perfume, and 
the valley landscape sleeping so beautiful, as seen between the 
mossy trunks leaning and wreathing. Then first I distinguished a 
woman, who had acted as nurse occasionally, running towards 
her own cottage, whose thatch was visible though distant, on a 
wood’s edge. In the farmer’s own old wicker chair, with a great 
canopy directly facing that hill brow, whence the funeral had just 
disappeared, sate reclining back one from whom I almost recoiled 
as an apparition, so strongly had I been persuaded of her death: 
it was Margery, looking indeed that death; white, ghost-like, her 
hands clasped in her lap, and rolling her faint eyes evidently on 
that spot of sky and hill top, whence they missed that object. 

I said rolling, but they had rolled their last! I missed the soul 
from them, though wide open, instantly; and the surprise was 
almost as shocking as would have been her actual apparition. 
I presently learned the whole from the cottage wife, who had run 
away, seeing her change, for help. Robin had died rather sud- 
denly in her wasted arms tight-folded round his neck, and her 
lips—once more !—glued to his in that forgetful moment, to catch 
his last breath. When they bore his corpse away, she suffered 
an ecstacy of weeping agony at not being able to follow it to its 
long home. But she appeared a little soothed by being seated to 
watch it slowly moving up the sunny bank, till it neared that point 
of its evanishment, when she grew dreadfully agitated, which was 
the occasion of the attendant’s departure. Doubtless she had 
died in the very moment of that last glimpse of the spectacle, 
which I too had witnessed, for I fancied she stirred once, and 
there was that fearful something in the glazing eye that proclaims 
at once the absence of a soul, and its recent presence, the meet- 
ing of life and death, a lingering light, and a dark trace of horror. 
Remorse too I fancied, certainly such a pain as innocent grief 
does not produce, was visible there. On her writhed, yet beau- 
tiful death’s face, was a cast of features like sunken despair of 
self-reproach, as if her last words had been, as she gazed, ‘‘J have 
done this!” 

All the clothes and little presents she had made for Robin were 
buried with him, and his grave, being reopened three days after, 
received her also, followed by the squire himself, the disconso- 
late old father, who felt he had lost two children, and many other 
real mourners. Nor would one of them have ever known, but 
for a curious and unlucky rencontre a year afterwards, that 
Margery Morgan did not go to her grave as stainless as the flowers 
they stuck above it, as pure in body as she certainly died in soul. 
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THE 


HISTORY OF NORTHOP, FLINTSHIRE; 


BY THOMAS EDWARDS, (CAERVALLWCH;) 


—— 


About 3 miles from Halkin. 


Ware 
es «5 2 
6 . . - Holywell. 
44. . . Hawarden. 
114. . . Chester. 


194. . . London. 
n.B. The figures refer to the Notes which are to follow. 


Nortuop, written in ancient records, Northorpe, is derived from 
North and Thorpe, the latter word, in the Saxon language, sig- 
nifying village or town. It was called Northop after the sur- 
render of Chester to Egbert, about the year 828, when the whole 
of Flintshire was brought under the Saxon dynasty, and new 
appellations were given to towns, villages, and hamlets which 
they seized. Wyddgrug was called Mold; Penyrhalawg was 
called Hawarden; Caer Estyn was called Hope, which means a 
small eminence; Lugan! was called Halkin, &c. 


The Welsh name of Northop is Llaneurgain, from Eurgain, 
the saint to whom the church was dedicated. She was daugh- 
ter of Maelgwn Gwynedd,? mab Caswallon Law Hir,3 ab 
Einawn Urth,+ ab Cynedda Wledig,® ab Edeyrn,® ab Padarn 
Peisrudd, ab Tegid, ab Iago, ab Gwridawg, ab Cein, ab 
Gwrgein, ab Doli, ab Gwrddoli, ab Dwvyn, ab Gorddwvyn, ab 
Anwerid, ab Onwedd, ab Dwywng, ab Brychwein, ab Ywein, ab 
Avallach, ab Avlech, ab Beli mawr, &c.7 
_ Eurgain was educated under St. Asaph,® her uncle. Tradi- 
tion asserts, that her original name was Cain, signifying fair, or 
beautiful; and, on account of her piety and excellent worth, in 
her maturer years she was called Eurgain, or the fairness of 
gold. When her brother Rhun® was sovereign of North Wales, 
he was frequently engaged in opposing the Saxons; and from 
fear of the persecutions of those tumultuous times, when houses, 
towns, and churches were often laid in ashes, and those who 
professed Christianity were numbered among the slain, it would 
appear that Cain retired from the scene of carnage and devas- 
tation, to one of the secluded vallies east of Voel Vamma,* which 
to this day is called Nant Cain, or Cain Valley. Notwithstand- 
ing her royal birth and elevated station, she was happy to im- 
part the rudiments of Christianity to her countrymen, who, under 


* Or Mother of Fills. 
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the Druidical system of mysteries, no doubt were plunged in the 
thickest darkness. During her stay in that part, her time was 
devoted, and her riches expended for their relief. She had a cell* 
erected near that place, and the church in the neighbourhood is 
still called Cilcain, or the retreat of Cain. 


From thence it is supposed she came to this parish, where she 
not only established Christianity, and erected a place of worship, 
but she also made provision for its support, by bestowing the 
lands of Cevn Eurgain,+ and it is possible those of Monachlog 
adjoining; but neither the sanctity of the donor, nor the sacred 
purpose to which it was given, protected the property from the 
voracious avarice of the barbarous Saxons; the whole of that 
estate being by them wrested from the church. Soon after the 
memorable and horrid massacre of the monks of Bangor Iscoed, 
the clergy became scattered: the bishops and other ecclesias- 
ticals travelled over Wales to exhort the nobility to assist them 
in building places of worship, in which the subordinary clergy 
were to perform the functions of their office, in particular dis- 
tricts. At that period a great many churches were erected in 
Wales, and remain to this day; and, most likely, that is the 
time we ought to date the church of Eurgain in this parish. 

Eurgain married a chieftain from the north, of the name of 
Elidyr Mwynvawr, or Elidyr the Courteous, ab Gwrwst Briodor, 
ab Dyvnwal Hen,!° king of Gwent. Her husband was a con- 
spicuous character in the transactions that took place in the 
beginning of the sixth century: his residence is supposed to 
have been in some part of Lancashire, which the following ex- 
tract from our Historical Triads appear to corroborate. ‘* The 
three horse-loads of the Isle of Britain: Ist, the black sea-horse 
of Elidir Mwynvawr, which carried seven persons and a half 
from the stone of Elidirt in the north, to the stone of Flider in 
Mon; namely, Elidir and Eurgain, his wife, daughter of Maelgwn; 
Gwyn da, the herdsman; Gwyn, the spearman; Namon, a monk, 
the teacher; Pedrillaw, the servitor, or cup-bearer; Arianvag}, 
the silver crook, (or Arianagl, purse-bearer,) and Gellveinevin, 
the cook, who swam with his hands on the horse’s crupper, and 
he was the half man.” It is clear that this triad is enigmatical ; 
and the “‘black horse of the seas” was a vessel in which the 
family were conveyed from the shores of Lancashire, across the 
channel to Anglesea, where, on the sea-coast of the island, north 
of Amlwch, Llech Elidir is known to this day. That there was 
something extraordinary in the event, is obvious by its being 
committed to record; and judging from what took place after, 
the probability is, they had to flee from the sudden attack of the 


* Cell, of the Welsh. 
+ Or the support of Eurgain. 


t Llech, the original word, means also a place of concealment. 
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Saxons of Northumberland, and taking to a boat which would 
carry only seven of them, Gellveinevin supported himself in the 
waters by clinging to the stern, and being thus buoyant, was 
considered as only half the weight of a man. 





Taliesin,!! in his ‘*‘ Graves of Warriors,” states that Elidyr was 
slain at a place nalled Aber Mewedus, in Arvon; where he also 
was buried. His words are to the following effect: 


The grave of Flidyr the Courteous 

On the great bank of Nwyedus. 

The recorded fate of a prince 
From the north, a man a match for a giant. 


Or, as the last line might be read, 
A man bold to the shout. 


It would appear that he came by his death in a clandestine 
manner, for after that event, ‘‘the men of the north, namely, 
Clydno Eiddyn,!? Nudd Hael,!% ab Senyllt,?# Mordav Hael,!5 
ab Servan, Rhydderch Hael,!® ab Tudawel Tudglud, went to 
Arvon with their united forces to avenge his death, and burnt 
Arvon in excess of revenge.”’ 

After the death of her husband, it does not appear that Eurgain 
éver visited this parish, but that she spent the remainder of her 
days in the neighbourhood of St. Asaph, where she breathed her last, 
and her remains were deposited in a grave according to the fashion 
of those days, with a tumulus raised over her, which is still to be 
seen near Rhuddlan, and is called Crug Cain, or Cain’s Cairn. 


The parish, situated in the hundred of Cwnsyll, or rising pros- 
pect, is bounded on the north-east, by the estuary of the Dee; 
on the south, by the parishes of Hawarden and Mold; on the 
west, by the parish of Cilcain; and on the north, by the parishes 
of Halkin and Holywell. It consists of eight townships; viz. 
Northop, Caerallwch, Sychtyn, Gwybre, Celstryn, Golftyn, 
Leadbrook Major, and L:adbrook Minor, besides the Chapelry of 
Flint, a parochial chapel of ease in this parish; built, as is sup- 
posed by some, in 1157, by Henry II., for the convenience of 
the garrison of the castle; but more likely it was built b 
Edward I. in 1277, when that monarch resided at Flint.17 This 
chapel is dedicated to St. Mary. 


In Doomsday-book,'® the township of Leadbrook is called 
Lathroc, from the old smelting hearths which lie a little below 
Leadbrook house, near the extremity of the brook. Here the 
Romans smelted the lead ore which was obtained from Halkin 
mountain. After the conquest, about 1098, Leadbrook was 


held by Robert of Rhuddlan, the nephew and lieutenant to 
Hugh, earl of Chester. 





About the year 1068, the t wnship of Lleprog Vawr, Lleprog 
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Vechan, and Trev y Nant, all freehold land, were given by 
Bleddyn'® ab Cynvin, king of Wales, to Gwenllian, the only 
daughter of Rhys ap Marchen, then the wife of one Gwerngwy. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century, the same townships 
were inherited by Ithel ab Ednyved. 


Golftyn, in Doomsday-book, is called Ulfmilton; a name, no 
doubt, derived from wolf, this part being, in all probability, in- 
fested by those animals. 


The township of Gwybre,* after the conquest, was held by 
William de Malbedeng, from the church of Chester; and it is 
said to have had on it wood a league and a half long, with two 
villeyns and two boors. All this part of the parish which stretches 
along the banks of the Dee, was at that period a wild forest; 
even so late as 1283, the burgesses of Flint received from 
Edward a grant of timber out of the woods of Northop, Lede- 
broke the Greater and Lesser, Keldreston, Wolfynton, Wepre, 
and Sutton, in order to smelt their lead ore; and at the same 
time, a right of pasturage in the same woods. 


About the year 1140, Caervallwch, Hendre Vigill, and Pentre 
Hyvaidd, near Rhos Esmor,+ were the inheritance of Ithel 
Velyn, ab Llywelyn Aurdorchawg, of Ial, a chieftain, whose wife 
was Elen, daughter of Grufydd ab Cynan.?° 

The length of the parish from the boundary stone on Malkin 
mountain to Gwybre Gutter, is about six miles; its breadth from 
Nant Bigill to the sea, about five miles. It contains about 6000 
acres; nearly the whole of which is cultivated. The soil is va- 
rious, but chiefly friendly to tillage. 

Improvement in agriculture is making rapid progress. The 
principal manure is lime, brought from Halkin mountain and 
Caerallwch, and is burnt by the farmers in their own kilns. 


From the sea, the land ascends gradually for about a mile, 
when it becomes generally level for a mile and a half, and then 
rises again. The whole is beautifully embellished with woods. 


The population in 1821 was 2984, and the number of houses 
556, occupied by 565 families. The people generally live to a 
great age; their habits are industrious, and, consequently, the 
number of poor is but small. 

Besides the established church, there are seven dissenting 
places of worship; two in the village, one in Pen y Parc, one on 
Rhos Esmor, one on Sychtyn Common, and two in Golftyn; 
four of which belong to the Calvanistic Methodists, two to the 


Wesleyans, and one to the Baptists. 


* From gwy, water; and bre, hill. 7 | 
t We read of one Osmer, a sais, (an Englishman,) possessing lands in 
I lintshire about the year 828. Esmor might be a corruption of Osmer. 
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Saxons of Northumberland, and taking to a boat which would 
carry only seven of them, Gellveinevin supported himself in the 
waters by clinging to the stern, and being thus buoyant, was 
considered as only half the weight of a man. 








Taliesin,!! in his ‘*‘ Graves of Warriors,” states that Elidyr was 
slain ata place nalled Aber Mewedus, in Arvon; where he also 
was buried. His words are to the following effect : 





The grave of Flidyr the Courteous 

On the great bank of Nwyedus. 

The recorded fate of a prince 

From the north, a man a match for a giant. 


Or, as the last line might be read, 
A man bold to the shout. 


It would appear that he came by his death in a clandestine 
manner, for after that event, ‘“‘the men of the north, namely, 
Clydno ‘Eiddyn, 12 Nudd Hael, 13 ab Senylit,'+4 Mordav Hael,15 
ab Servan, Rhydderch Hael, 16 ab Tudawel Tudglud, went to 
Arvon with their united forces to avenge his death, and burnt 
Arvon in excess of revenge.” 


After the death of her husband, it does not appear that Eurgain 
ever visited this parish, but that she spent the remainder of her 
days in the neighbourhood of St. Asaph, where she breathed her last, 
and her remains were deposited in a grave according to the fashion 
of those days, with a tumulus raised over her, which ts still to be 
seen near Rhuddlan, and is called C rug Cain, or Cain’s Cairn. 


The parish, situated in the hundred of Cwnsyll, or rising pros- 
pect, is bounded on the north-east, by the estuary of the Dee; 
on the south, by the parishes of Hawarden and Mold; on the 
west, by the parish of Cilcain; and on the north, by the parishes 
of Halkin and Holywell. It consists of eight ‘townships: viz. 
Northop, Caerallweh, Sychtyn, Gwybre, Celstryn, Golftyn, 
Leadbrook Major, and L:adbrook Minor, besides the Chapelry of 
Flint, a parochial chapel of ease in this ‘parish ; built, as is sup- 
posed by some, in 1157, by Henry II., for the convenience of 
the garrison of the castle; but more ‘likely it was built by 
Edward I. in 1277, when that monarch resided at Flint.17 This 
chapel is dedicated to St. Mary. 


In Doomsday-book,'® the township of Leadbrook is called 
Lathroc, from the old smelting hearths which lie a little below 
Leadbrook house, near the extremity of the brook. Here the “4 
Romans smelted the lead ore which was obtained from Halkin 
mountain. After the conquest, about 1098, Leadbrook was 


held by Robert of Rhuddlan, the nephew and lieutenant to 
Hugh, earl of Chester. 
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Vechan, and Trev y Nant, all freehold land, were given by 
Bleddyn!® ab Cynvin, king of Wales, to Gwenllian, the only 
daughter of Rhys ap Marchen, then the wife of one Gwerngwy. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century, the same townships 
were inherited by Ithel ab Ednyved. 


Golftyn, in Doomsday-book, is called Ulfmilton; a name, no 
doubt, derived from wolf, this part being, in all probability, in- 
fested by those animals. 


The township of Gwybre,* after the conquest, was held by 
William de Malbedeng, from the church of Chester; and it is 
said to have had on it wood a league and a half long, with two 
villeyns and two boors. All this part of the parish which stretches 
along the banks of the Dee, was at that period a wild forest; 
even so late as 1283, the burgesses of Flint received from 
Edward a grant of timber out of the woods of Northop, Lede- 
broke the Greater and Lesser, Keldreston, Wolfynton, Wepre, 
and Sutton, in order to smelt their lead ore; and at the same 
time, a right of pasturage in the same woods. 


About the year 1140, Caervallwch, Hendre Vigill, and Pentre 
Hyvaidd,. near Rhos Esmor,+ were the inheritance of Ithel 
Velyn, ab Llywelyn Aurdorchawg, of Ial, a chieftain, whose wife 
was Elen, daughter of Grufydd ab Cynan.?° 

The length of the parish from the boundary stone on Malkin 
mountain to Gwybre Gutter, is about six miles; its breadth from 
Nant Bigill to the sea, about five miles. It contains about 6000 
acres; nearly the whole of which is cultivated. The soil is va- 
rious, but chiefly friendly to tillage. 

Improvement in agriculture is making rapid progress. The 
principal manure is lime, brought from Halkin mountain and 
Caerallwch, and is burnt by the farmers in their own kilns, 


From the sea, the land ascends gradually for about a mile, 
when it becomes generally level for a mile and a half, and then 
rises again. The whole is beautifully embellished with woods. 


The population in 1821 was 2984, and the number of houses 
556, occupied by 565 families. The people generally live to a 
great age; their habits are industrious, and, consequently, the 
number of poor is but small. 

Besides the established church, there are seven dissenting 
places of worship; two in the village, one in Pen y Pare, one on 
Rhos Esmor, one on Sychtyn Common, and two in Golftyn; 
four of which belong to the Calvanistic Methodists, two to the 


Wesleyans, and one to the Baptists. 


* From gwy, water; and bre, hill. 7 | 
+ We read of one Osmer, a sais, (an Englishman,) possessing lands in 
[ lintshire about the year 828. Esmor might be a corruption of Osmer. 
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The Village stands on a fine luxuriant plain, studded with 
trees, nearly in the centre of the parish; the number of houses, 
including those on the green, are now 130, six of which are pub- 
lic-houses; viz. the Swan, the Boot, the Feathers, the Yacht, the 
Red Lion, and the Bull. About the middle of the village stands 
a house called Ty Mawr, or Great House; which, according to 
the style of building, the entrance, garden, &c. would appear to 
be a dwelling of some person of consequence. On a stone over 
the front door, is the following inscription: ‘‘ Woe to him that 
buildeth in unrighteousness. a.D. 1673.” 


The malting and tanning trades are carried on here on a mo- 
derate scale: the latter conducted at the bottom of the village, 
in convenient and well arranged premises, with a respectable 
house and garden attached. 


The Vicarage is situated on the south side of the church: for 
many years past, the building was in such a state of decay, as to 
exclude the residence of any respectable person; it is now taken 
down, and a neat brick house substituted by the present worthy 
vicar, the Rev. Henry Jones, of Jesus College, Oxford, who has 
improved the grounds with much taste. 


Fairs are held on March 14, July 7, and October 12: most 
likely they were proclaimed in 1277, under the sanction of 
Edward I., son of Henry III., when he resided at Flint. The 
market is on Saturday. The petty sessions are holden here 
every month. The post-office is kept at the Red Lion; over the 
back door of this house is a square stone, on which is inserted, 
«Neuadd Fadog, ®P, 1621;” that is, Madock’s Hall, and date 
of its erection. The main road from Chester to Holyhead leads 
through the village, and is in excellent condition, but the by- 
roads are generally bad. 


Mr. Pennant states that, ‘ William Parry, Lu.p. and member 
for Queensborough, was born at Northop. He was executed 
before the door of the Parliament house, in 1584, for designing 
the death of Queen Elizabeth. He had before rendered himself 
obnoxious for having had the courage to speak against tie Bill 
for the Expulsion of Popish Priests, and was committed to pri- 
son, but restored to his seat on making submission. He asserted 
that his mother was a Conwy of Bodrhyddan; that his father 
had thirty children by two wives, and died aged 108. His ene- 
mies, on the contrary, say he was of mean parents, and that his 
father was a publican of this village, of the name of Harry ap 
at lad be that as it may, his abilities were considerable, but 
his duplicity brought him to h's fatal end: he went a volun- 
tary spy to foreign parts, was gained over by the Romish party, 
and probably meant to deceive both sides; so fell a just victim to 
his artifices.” 
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Here are two free schools, one for the boys of the parish at 
large, endowed by William Smith, a.p. 1606, with twenty pounds 
a year to the schoolmaster, and with an annual stipend of forty 
shillings to a poor boy of each of the following parishes, namely, 
Northop, Flint, Whitford, Cwm, and St. Asaph. Dr. David 
Ellis also left five pound a year towards the maintenance of the 
said school. One Owen Jones left twenty-eight pounds a year 
towards the education of seven poor boys of the parish, from the 
age of eight to the full age of thirteen, besides a further sum of 
eight pound a year to be reserved for the apprenticeship of each. 
Owing to the increase in the value of landed property, the num- 
ber of boys now on the establishment is augmented to twelve, 
and the annual sum for the support of each to six pounds. The 
school house is a spacious edifice in the north corner of the 
churchyard. John Wynne, D.p. was educated for some time at 
this place. 

The other school was endowed by Margaret Ellis, in a.p. 1700, 
for poor girls. She left fifty pounds for the purpose, and John 
Ball left sixty-four pounds more; the interest of which sums are 
paid for their learning. There is no school house. The vicar 
and churchwardens have added to the salary of this school, and 
divided it into four; namely, one in each quarter of the parish, 
with a salary of four pounds a year each. 


A Sunday school was begun here in 1786, under the direction 
of the late Rev. John Williams, curate, which was well attended, 
and carried on with spirit for some years; and has been the 
means of qualifying many a person to fill respectable stations 
in society. In 1823, a national school was established here in 
which about 150 children are educated; the house, a neat com- 
modious building, stands a little above the village. 


The Church stands on a small eminence, and is a low irregular 
building; it is embattled in the front, and supported by clumsy 
buttresses. The length is 113 feet within, and the breadth 384 
feet: it consists of two aisles; the east end of the north aisle, 
called Capel Vair, or St. Mary’s chapel, was probably the ori- 
ginal church; it is different from the rest of the edifice, in point 
of building and roofing; the latter is slanting and slated, the 
roofing of the other part of the church is flat and covered with 
lead. It has two entrances, one in the north side, and the other 
in the south; the latter through a handsome stone porch, which 
opens into the aisle. It is enlightened by ten windows, many 
of which were of painted glass, but now so broken and con- 
founded, that nothing can be made out of them. On a window 
in St. Mary’s chapel, is, ‘“‘Sancte, Lansenie, Daniel, Maria, 
Damese, William ap Johan ap Gr., Madoke, Vechanne; as, ejus 
a mam || mo cccccxx. (milesimo, 1520.)” There have been 
three dedications of it; first, to St. Eurgain; second, to St. Mary; 
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and, third, to St. Peter. Several improvements have lately been 
effected in the church; a new gallery has been erected, and many 
new pews made. 

The most remarkable monuments are three effigies, formed of 
freestone. One of a corpulent person, with a helmet and a 
coat of mail; this figure is much mutilated, and the lineaments 
of the face completely obliterated; in the right hand is a plain 
lance,* and in the left a sword. The writer is of opinion that 
this monument represents Edwin Tegeingl, formerly of Llys, in 
this parish; and in support of that opinion, the following obser- 
vations are adduced: 


Ist. It is recorded that Edwin was buried in Northop, in 1073. 


2d. Monumental statues of kings and episcopal dignitaries 
were begun to be erected in Wales about that period. 


3d. We do not know of any king, prince, or baron, in this 
neighbourhood, at that time possessing wealth and respectability 
sufficient to entitle him to be perpetuated by a monumental re- 
cord, excepting Edwin of Llys. 

The other effigy is that of a warrior in complete armour; on 
his shield is a cross pattee, charged in the middle, with a mullet 
between four others: the inscription round it is ‘‘ Hic jacet Ith. 
Vach, ap Bledd. vach.” In some mss, at the Herald’s College, 
the property of E. Protheroe, esq. M.p., his pedigree is thus 
traced: ‘‘Ithel Vychan, ab Bleddyn, ab Ithel Llwvd, ab Ithel 
Gam, ab Maredydd, ab Uchtryd, ab Edwin Tegeingl.” And 
among the Harleian collection, it is said, ‘“‘Ithel Anwyl, ab 
Bleddyn, ab Ithel Llwyd, ab Ithel Gam, lived in Ewloe Castle; 
he was one of the captains of Englefield, to keep the English 
from invading them; he layeth buried in Northop; in a monu- 
ment, vixit temp. E. 1.” ‘*Ithel Vychan married Alice, co- 
heiress to Rees ap Cadwaladyr, ap Gryfydd ap Cynan.” In 
another ms. ‘‘Ithel Vychan, of Northop, married Alice, da. to 
Rhys ap Cadwalader, 29 E. I.” In 1301 he did homage at 
Chester, to Edward, prince of Wales, for his land in this and 
other parishes. This monument was erected to his memory by 
his son Ithel, who was then the “ parson of Llaneurgain.” 


The third is the effigy of a lady, having a square towered 
head-dress, a necklace hanging down to her waist, and her 
close vest bound with a girdle; the inscription is, “ Llewci, anno 
domini 1482.” Miss Angharad Llwyd, of Caerwys, states that 
the person which this monument represents, was “ Lleuci Liwyd, 
daughter of Rhys ab Rotpert, of Cinmael, she married Howel 
ab Tudyr, of Mostyn and Llys, in Llaneurgain parish: and she 


* » Ie RO . ve cm. < ‘ e Pe 
The lanve or spear, is among the oldest weapons recorded in history, 
and is nearly coeval with the sword or bow; long spears and lances were 
used by the Saxons and Romans. 
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was mother to Angharad, heiress to those places, who married 
lefan ab Adda, of Pengwern; ancestors to Syr Thomas Mostyn, 
&e.”” The date 1482, was the last year of the reign of Edward 
IV. when the Stanleys came in possession of Llys estate. 


The other monuments are the following: on a slab of blue 
marble, lying flat in the chancel, is inscribed : 


“John Wynne, v.d. created Bishop 
of St. Asaph in 1714, translated to the See of Bath 
and Wells in 1727, departed this life July 15, 1743, 
in the 76th. year of his age.”* 


“Here also lies his daughter, Anne Fane, 
wife to Henry Fane, Esq. who inheriting her 
Father’s spirit, and amiable in her own innocence 
and virtues; died the 27th of Feby. 1744, aged 23.” 


On a marble tablet, fixed in the wall behind the communion 
table, 
“ Underneath lyes 
Mary, the wife of 
Thomas Brereton Salisbury, 
of Leadbrook, Esq. 
She was the daughter of Brigadier General 
Trelawny, and niece to Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney, Bishop of Winchester. 


Her Family was noble, 
Her virtues Godlike, 
And her charities great : 
Go and do thou likewise. 


1750.” 
On a mural monument of marble in the north aisle, 


‘Nigh hereunto 
lieth the body of 
Ann Jones, spinster, 
daughter of Thomas Jones 
late of Halkin, Esq. 

And of Arabella his wife, 
formerly of Llys, in this Parish. 
The said Arabella was Daughter 

of Sir John Salusbury, of Lleweny, 
in the county of Denbigh, Bart. 
Ann died March 22, 1710, aged 79. 


Likewise in the same vault lieth 
the remains of the body of Samuel 
Mostyn, late of Calcot, Esq., 
who departed this life 
the 16th day of May, 1760, aged 79.” 


ne 





* Tfis lordship’s arms are cut on the tablet. 
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On a neat plain mural monument of white marble in the same 
aisle : 
“To the memory of 
Elizabeth Conway, spinster, 
Eldest daughter of the late 
Reverend Benjamin Conway, a.M., 
Warden of Christ’s Ilospital in Ruthin, 
And Vicar of this parish; by Elizabeth his 
Wife, daughter of John Conway of 
Soughton, esq.; who closed a life 
of forty-nine years, four months, and six days, 
On the 10th day of September, 1768. 
This marble is dedicated by her Nephew 
John Lloyd, of Havodunos, 
In the county of Denbigh, esq., 
In token of affection and 
Gratitude.” 


The Steeple is the finest and loftiest in North Wales, excepting 
that of Wrexham; it is built of free-stone, and is of excellent 
workmanship; it is adorned with eight pinnacles, and has dou- 
ble bell-windows; it stands twenty-seven feet square at the base, 
and is ninety-eight feet high. Owing to an architectural error 
in the position of the windows and formation of the buttresses, 
one side only has a regular appearance. The top is accessible 
by a narrow geometrical stone staircase, very much worn. It 
contains a good clock, and three large discordant bells, besides 
a small one, to inform the congregation, by its tinkling noise, 
when the service is about tocommence. The date of its erection, 
1571, is to be seen on a carved spout, in the south-west corner; 
where also is inscribed, in raised letters, 


“Two faces under a hood 
* * * no one good;” 


alluding, no doubt, to the carving. 


Writing of the steeple brings to recollection a singular oc- 
currence, which happened to one Thomas Rowland, the parish 
carpenter, who lived in a house by the road side, in front of the 
steeple. Some repairs being wanted about the clock, Rowland, 
in order to supply himself with a seat, tied a ladder at both ends, 
underneath the flooring of the rope-loft, as it is called; while 
there engaged, the cord at one end gave way, and in sliding 
down, he caught the last step of the ladder, to which he clung, 
and swung like a pendulum, till his strength failing, his swinging 
motion threw him into a recess in the wall, called the wire win- 
dow, where he remained till a shoemaker, of the name of John 
James, who lived at the Flint gate house, released him from his 
perilous situation, by placing planks through a door-way, usually 
boarded up, on the stairs of the steeple. Had Rowland fallen 
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to the bottom, a depth of about forty-five feet, in all probability 
he would have been killed. The fact was related by the man 
himself to the writer, when a youth at Northop saheal 


The churchyard is a large plot of square ground, surrounded 
with a rustic stone wall. Several persons of distinction are 
interred here. The only tomb in the burial ground worthy of no- 
tice is the one thus inscribed: 

“Here lieth the body 
of Owen Jones, 
_who was interred the 6th of April, 
anno Domini 1659. 

A worthy benefactor to the 
church and poor of Northop parish ; 
having left thirty-six pounds 
per annum for ever for that use. 
This tomb was erected 
in the year 1751, 
at the charge of the said parish, 
in gratitude and commemoration 
of this charitable person, 
worthy to be remembered and 
imitated by succeeding generations.” 


The south side of the churchyard is crowded with graves, per- 
haps from the foolish notion of many that the north side is un- 
hallowed ground.* Tere is a brass sundial, and a fine stately 
sycamore tree. In the north side stood a yew tree, which must 
have defied the storms for ages; but the steady course of time 
succeeded, a few years back, in its downfall. When it stood, 
the Rev. John Owen, late curate of the parish, was buried under 
its shade. 


Northop was made a sinecure to William Fleetwood, bishop 
of St. Asaph, about the year 1708, in order to compensate for 
the mortuaries due to the bishop on the death of every bene- 
ficed clergyman in the diocese. From an account taken in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the following were customary: 


Imprimis, Mis best gelding, horse, or Item, His waistcoat. 


mare. Item, Ulis hat and cap. 
Item, His best gown. Item, Lis falchion. 
Item, Lis best cloak. Item, His best book. 
Item, His best coat, jerkin, doublet, Item, His surplice. — 
and breeches. Item, Ilis purse and girdle. 
Item, His hose, or nether stockings, Item, His knife and gloves. 
and garters. Item, His signet, or ring of gold. 


These mortuaries amounting to a very inconsiderable value, 
and having been by Bishop Fleetwood never, above once or twice, 
taken in kind, his lordship forgiving the poor widows, and com- 


* A prejudice not unknown in England, but religiously observed in the 
greater part of Wales. 
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pounding with the rich, and applying the money he took of them 
towards buying books for the library of St. Asaph. Afterwards 
he procured an Act of Parliament for setting aside the custom 
by settling on the see a living of a very considerable income, in 


lieu thereof. ci 
“(In 1291, the tythe for the parish was 15 marc et dimid ;” 


about £15. 
BENEFACTIONS. 


1581. Peter Conway, archdeacon of St. Asaph, and rector of Northop, 
in his will, dated December 10, 1581, appointed 20 marks for the use of 
the parish. 

1606. William Smith, a.p. gave £30 a year for the use of the school. 
Only £20 a year of this money is received by the schoolmaster of Northop, 
and £2 by two boys each; and it is paid by the trustees of the late Richard 
Wilding, esq. Llanrhaedr hall. 

1608. Dr. David Ellis, rector of this parish, left £5 a year for the use of 
the school. This sum is paid by the same persons. 

1640. Henry Kenrick gave to decayed householders, twenty shillings a 
year, the produce of land called Acrfran, in the parish of Flint. 

1646. Catherine Hanmer gave to decayed householders £2 a year, the 
produce of money. 

1648. Hugh Price Wynne gave to decayed householders £1 a year, the 
produce of land. 

1658. Owen Jones left by will, dated February 14, 1658, £36 per 
annum for ever, for the use of the parish; and “£5 towards the amending 
and enlarging of the porch of the church, and paving well with flag-stones 
of the breadth of two yards between the said porch and the western gate 
of the churchyard.” This legacy is well laid out, but in what year is un- 
certain, as the inscription on the porch is now obliterated. According to 
a decree made in Chancery in 1816, £4 10 is given yearly to the minister of 
Northop; £10 a year to the schoolmaster; £3 10 to the churchwardens; 
and £6 to each of twelve poor boys for five years. The remainder of the 
rents, amounting to about £40 a year, is distributed among decayed house- 
holders, and other poor persons. The property from which this income is 
derived, consists of 102 acres of land, called Tir y Tlodion, or the poor’s 
land, situated south-east of the village, and about half a mile distant. 
The original £36, bequeathed in 1658, is now, in 1829, £130 per annum. 

_ 1696. Barb. Hughes gave £20 in money. What is become of this legacy 
is not known. 

1700. John Lloyd and his wife left £10, the interest of which to be given 
to the poor not receiving parish relief. 

1700. Margaret Ellis gave £50 in money, the interest thereof to be applied 
to the education of poor girls. 


*** John Ball gave £64 in money, the interest to be expended in the 
education of poor girls. 
1710. Anne Jones left £80, producing £3 4 a year, for clothing the poor. 
1714. Peter Moel gave £3 § To decayed householders not receiving 
U parish relief. 
1726. Robert Christopher, £10 his money was laid out, in new lead- 
1727. Bishop Wynne . 10-2 ing the steeple, at five per cent. and the 


1730. William Rall . . 10 arg paid by the churchwardens 
yearly. 
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‘ To decayed householders not receiving 

hg Thomas le 4 £10§ parish relief. ‘This money is out at five 

: wrth : ¢ per cent. 

* * Wenlock, £1 yearly, to buy godly books for the poor 
parishioners. 

—— David Ellis, of Halkin, gave donations; the amount not 

—— Thomas Edwards, of Chester, ? ascertained. 


There are no particular sports in the parish at present, except- 
ing the wakes, which are observed on the first Sunday after the 
feast of St. Peter, and kept up with spirit for about four days, 
in feasting, dancing, and making merry. A horserace deavilis 
takes place on that occasion, for a silver cup of no great value. 
Strength, courage, and activity, have always been the charac- 
teristics of the men of this parish. 

About the year 1793, a coiting club, consisting of the more 
respectable persons of this and of the adjoining parishes, used 
to meet every fortnight at the Swan, for that exercise, and to 
enjoy the pleasures of conviviality and good fellowship, in clouds 
of smoke, over Sir-John-Barleycorn; this has been broken up 


many years ago. 

Rhos Esmor, till of late, a common in the upper part of the 
parish, formerly was the frequent scene of those athletic sports 
of our forefathers; such as leaping, running, wrestling, throwing 
the lever, football, prison-bars, &c. Interludes used to be 


performed here also. 

Till about 1794, a custom prevailed to assemble at church on 
Christmas-day, before break of day, for divine service, and to 
welcome the festival in singing carols on the nativity of our 
Saviour. It is called, in Welsh, Plygain, or more properly, 
Pylgain, which signifies the morning twilight; owing to the dis- 
orderly conduct of the lower orders, this custom has been dis- 
continued. But the carol singing is still a favorite part of the 
devotion of the evening service; the singers are rewarded by the 


churchwardens. 

Conspicuous in the upper part of the parish, is Caerallwch, 
called probably after a chieftain of the name of Allwceh. The 
elevation on which it stands, is called Moel Gaer; signifying the 
fortified eminence. It is a rampart enclosing a circle of 196 
yards diameter: within its precinct is a small artificial mount, 
from whence, as some assert, our ancient heroes used to ha- 
rangue their followers. The entrance is left open on the north 
side, where the ascent is easiest; a circumstance which, together 
with the absence of water generally in these places, might lead 
to the supposition that these intrenchments were not originally 
intended as places of long abode; and that they were ill calcu- 
lated as a rendezvous for warlike purposes, or posts for the de- 


fence of the country against invasion. 
, 


NO. XIV. 
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About the year 1410, the valiant Hywel Gwynedd, who sided 
with Owen Glyndwr?! against Henry 1V., was, in a negligent 
hour, surprised by his adversaries from the town of Flint, and 
within this spot beheaded. In 1814, a fire beacon was erected 
here, which, at the termination of the war with Napoleon, was 
discontinued. From the summit of this hill, isa most charming 
view; in one direction the distance gradually fades away from 
the eye, and is lost in a mellow hue; and in all others, the sight 
is gratified with variety. 

Not far from the foot of the hill is a respectable farm-house, 
called Caervallweh, the late residence of the Hanmers, and other 
families of note. It is asserted that ‘*Caswallawn Law Hir, 
lord of North Wales, and one Ywein, (Owen,) of Caer Vallawe, 
or of Chester, attended at King Arthur’s coronation, or feast of 
inauguration,” which was about a.p. 517. We read also of one 
Avallwg, in Maelgwn Gwyned’s time, but whether they had 
any connexion with this spot is doubtful: one thing is pretty 
certain, that the rampart must have existed long anterior to that 
period. About a mile north of the village are the remains of 
the ancient pile of Llys Edwin, celebrated only as the late 
residence of Edwin, the only son of Grono ab Owain®%?, ab 
Hywel Dda?3, ab Cadell?+, ab Rhodri Mawr?5, ab Mervyn 
Vrych?®, ab Gwiriad, ab Elidyr, ab Sanddev, ab Alewn, ab Tegid, 
ab ¢ iwyar, ab Diwg (or Dwyawg), ab Llywarch Hen?7, ab Elidyr 
Lydanwyn?8,ab Meirchion Gul? °, ab Grwst (orGorwst), Ledlwm, 
ab Cenau, ab Coel Godebog*°, ab Tegvan Glof, ab Deheuvraint, 
ab Tudbwyll, ab Eurben, ab Gradd, ab Rhuddvedel, ab Rhydeyrn, 
ab Eiddigant, ab Eurdeyrn, ab Einydd (or Enid), ab Ennos (or 
Endos), ab Enddolau, ab Avallech, ab Lludd31, ab Beli? ? Mawr, 
ab Manogan’3, ab Cai, ab Por, ab Sawl Benisel? +, ab 
Rhydderch®5, ab thodawr, ab Eidal’®, ab Arthvael37, ab 
Sitsyllt®8, ab Owain °, ab Cafo+?, ab Bleiddyd4!, ab Meirion#?, 
ab Gorwyst*’, ab Clydno*!, ab Clydog+5, ab Ithel, ab Urien#®, 
ab Andryw*?, ab Ceraint*®, ab Por, ab Coel#9, ab Cadell5°, 
ab Geraint?!, ab Elydnog®?, ab Morudd®3, ab Dan54, ab 
Sitsyllt°5, ab Cuhelyn°®, ab Gwrgant5? Varvdrwch, ab Beli58, 
ab Dyvnwal®? Moelmud, ab Dyvnvarth (or Dyvynarch) Hen, ab 
Prydain®®, ab Aedd Mawr®!, the first monarch of the isle of 
Britain. 

Edwin was one of the fifteen peers®1* of North Wales, and 
king of Tegeingl; namely, Cwnsyll, Rhuddlan®2, and Prestatyn. 
“He married Gwerydd, (Ewerydd, or Iwerydd, according to 
some mss.) daughter of Cynvin ab Gwerastan, and sister to 
Bleddyn ab Cynvin, prince of Powis. He lived at Northop 
and Lianhasa. He was at last slain by Rhys, ab Rhydderch, ab 
Owen, anno 1073.” * On the top of a hill called Bryn y Castell, 


* Vol. 2288, Harl. ws. fo. 175, and 2299, fo. 199. 
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in the parish of Llanhasa, is to be seen the site of Edwin’s Castle, 
where no doubt he occasionally resided; I have not been able to 
trace the founder, but most probably it was built by his grand- 
father, Edwin, the earl of Mercia. Rhual, near Mold, was the 
residence of Edwin when he died, for it is recorded that Edwin 
of Rhual was buried in Northop, in 1073,”* and Rhual,t+ or more 
properly Rhial, from riz and ga/, which means the fair spot of 
the chief, very likely derived its name from the occupier. ‘‘ He 
bore argent a cross flory engrailed sable, inter four Cornish 
choughs.” He had two sons and a daughter, viz. Owain, Uchtryd, 

and Eweryd. Owain, called Owain Vradwr, was chief counsellor 
and father-in-law of Grufydd ab Cynan; he is justly styled 
Owain the traitor, for he invited Hugh Goch, or Red- haired, 

Hugh de Montgomery, earl of Arundel and Salop, Hugh Vras, 

or the fat earl of Chester, and other nobles to invade North Wales: 
he himself assisting them with all his power. They proceeded 
with a large army as far as Anglesea,t where Hugh, earl of Salop, 

was shot in the face by an arrow, of which he died. Hugh, earl 
of Chester, on his return to England, after driving Grutydd ab 
Cynan to Ireland, a.p. 1096, left Owain a prince in the land, 

which was pained by his treachery. His wife was Morvydd, 

daughter to Ednywen Bendew, of Llys Coed y Mynydd, Bodfari. 
He died of a consumption in 1103: he had children, Gronow, 
Ririd, Meiler, and Angharad, who married Gryfyd ab Cc ynan. 


Uchtryd, Edwin’s other son, ‘‘ lived anno 1094, he married 
Elen, daughter to Tudor Mawr, prince of South W ales, widdow 
to Bleddyn ap Meinach, prince of Brecon; (Harleian ms. 2288, 
fo. 175,) another ms. says he married a di aughter of Rees Sais. 
He was one of four Welsh persons of distinc tion appointed by 
Richard, Bishop of London, and warden of the Marches, in 
Henry l., 1108, to destroy Dyved, and to take or kill Owain ab 
Cadwgan, to avenge the dishonor he had done to the king, for 
which great rewards, besides the rule of the country, were pro- 
mised them. But Uchtryd sent privately to warn the people of 
their danger, and, instead of destroying them, saved all that fled 
to him; and, by a stratagem, impeded the speed of the enemies 
in order that Cadwgan and his son Owain might have time to es- 
cape to Ireland. U chtryd’s inheritance was in Me ‘rionyddshire, 
he built Cymmer Castle in that county, which was de molished in 
1113, by Einion®? ab Cadwgan, and Grufydd ab Maredydd®*, 


ab Bleddyn. 
Edwin’s father, Grono, had two wives, Angharad, daughter to 
Meiric ap Idwal Voel, king of North Wales, and Elfled, daughter 


* Cambrian Register. 
+ The present m: ansion was built in 1634. 
t After the Saxons had conquered Man, in 968, they called it Ang ‘lesie, 


that is, the Saxon Island. Brut y 7. 
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to Edwin, earl of Chester, and widow of Edmund Ironside, king of 
England, (Harleian ms., 228%, fo. 175,) as others, Jane, heiress 
to Edwyn, earl of Chester, and the last earl of Mercia, who owned 
all this tract of Flintshire, and under whom Edwin held his pos- 
sessions. At the Conquest, William dispossessed the earl of Mercia 
of his possessions here, and bestowed them on Hugh Lupus, to 
whom he granted North Wales in farm, at the rent of £40 per 
annum, besides Rhos and Rhyvaniog. 


Mr. Pennant says that Llys estate continued in the family 
till the death of a descendant of his, Hywel Gwynedd, who lost 
his life in the cause of Glyndwr, when his forfeited estates were 
bestowed, by Henry IV., on one Bryan Saxton. His posterity 
possessed them till the 17th year of Henry VI.,+ who granted 
them to Sir John Stanley, groom of the bedchamber. ‘ Angharad, 
daughter of Howel ap Tudyr, descended from Edwin, was heiress 
of Llys: (temp. Ed. 1V.) afterwards her son, William Stanley, 
by her second husband, Edm. Stanley, came in_ possession 
of that place, and other lands in Llaneurgain Parish.” — Sir 
Edward Stanley, of Flint, married to a daughter of George 
Lord Stanley, about the latter end of the reign of Henry VIL., 
was probably owner of this place, for it remained in the Stanley 
family till Cromwell's time, when a Colonel Roger Whitley, one 
of those agents of sequestration, came to possess the lands on 
which the old palace stood, which became afterwards, by mar- 
riage, the property of the earl of Plymouth, it now belongs to 
earl Grosvenor, of Eaton Abbey, Cheshire. 


Descended from Edwin are Lloyds, of Isfarm; Edwards, of 
Stansky; Wynns, of Copper Leni; Parrys, of Llaneurgain and 
Caervallweh; Pryse, of Aelwyduchav, &c., Thomas Owen, a Judge 
of the Common Pleas, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, father of 
Sir Roger Owen, late of Cundover, knight, was descended from 
Edwin. Also, Sir Thomas Powell, one of the Judges of the King’s 
Bench, in the time of William III.; the family of Nanteos, in 
Cardiganshire; and the Gwyns of Monachdy, in the same county. 

* Henry IV. reigned from 1399 to 1412. 

+ Henry VI. ditto 1422 to 1461. 

t In old mss. we often meet with Stanlevs of Evlo or Ewloe. “ Edward 
Llwyd ap Davyd Liwyd married Cath. Vuch Pierce Stanley of Ewloe.” 

§ Henry VII. reigned from 1485 to 1509. 

( To be continued. ) 


_—-—--- 


TRIAD. 
From the Vi elsh, by the late Epwa rp WILLIAMS, of Glamorgan. 


Turer things have I lov’d, and would die for their sake: 
Stern virtue's keen lash that keeps reason awake: 
Rold liberty’s frown that bids tyranny cease 

And wisdom’s wide circle that centers in peace. 
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ADVENTURES OF A WELSH MEDICAL STUDENT. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
NO. I. 


REFLECTIONS upon the past occurrences of an eventful life are 
so intermingled with pain, as well as pleasure, that it requires, 
in a debilitated frame, no little exertion of mental strength to 
produce a copious flow of those ideas which have reference to the 
career of youth. But, when once aroused from inaction, the mind 
embraces, with an extraordinary vividness of feeling, all the cir- 
cumstances which formerly influenced it, and produces in the ima- 
gination a panoramic view of the scenes and situations which 
form the features of its past history, and casts a darkened shade 
or lustrous glow over the follies and vicissitudes of which it was 
the victim, and characterises all the minor traits of incident with 
a romantic expression, which, for a time, cherishes even the frigid 
heart of the man blighted by disappointment and enervated in 
health. But how much more vigorous are these reminiscen- 
ces, when ambition ceases to influence, and the cancerous passions 
of evil are plucked from the bosom, and are succeeded by age and 
experience, and the luxurious operations ef a peaceful and con- 
tented resignation. Thus the mind, in a pure and exalted state, 
cannot refrain from contrasting its past turmoil with its present 
placidity, and tracing the principles which produced its results. 
It probably leans, with the whole weight of conscious guilt, upon 
some one conspicuous era of early life, and retreats with repug- 
nance and disgust from the one action ¥ hich has subsequently be- 
come the bane of recollection, and the cause of years of repentance 
and remorse. Haunted by this demon, which assumes a variety 
of forms, according to the sphere in which we move, and presents 
itself whenever our prospects are most bright, with hope leading 
us exultingly forward, the spectral figure overshadows our path, 
and reminds us of mourning, despair, and death; and how many 
have sunk, in the prime of their age, when the blossoms ot life 
had just ripened into fruit, and were receiving from the genial 
ray of social life the refined and mellow tivt of manhood, ar- 
rayed in intellectual and physical comeliness. However philo- 
sophical a man’s mind may be, or cheerful in its contemplation 
of the present, or of the future, it cannot but look back through 
the distant veil of the past, without being struck with the dispro- 
portionate realization of his wishes to the glorious imaginations of 
youth, and gazing upon the ruins of his former ambitions, and 
lofty speculations, as the mariner escaped from the wreck, views 
upon the beach the broken fragments of the noble and stately 
vessel, whose foitunes and his own are eternally ruined, 
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But whatever circumstances may have occurred to embitter re- 
collection, and to embroil the prudent reasoning of age with the 
theoretic visions of youth, there is, probably, no one but has 
experienced in the outset of life, some small portion of ecstatic 
bliss, such as cannot be forgotten even amid the gayest and 
most dissipated moments, and upon which he doats with all the 
cherished fervour he experienced in those rapturous moments, 
when the indelible impression was first made. 

All men (worthy of the name) start in the pilgrimage of life 
with animation, and ‘‘the sword, gown, gain, glory,” become the 
objects of our hopes and endeavours. But some minor accidents 
frequently take place to thwart our purposes, and leading the 
mind to other objects of expectation, ruin the intention, or 
strangely render our exertions of little avail. 

I was the only son of poor but respectable people in the moun- 
tains of Arvon, and the desire of my parents was to give me 
an education that might fit me for a learned profession, and enable 
me, by the exercise of those talents which their fondness be- 
lieved me to possess, to move in a more extended and a higher 
sphere than their own situation in life would otherwise have en- 
titled me to; when, after passing through the usual gradations of a 
publie school, | was articled to an apothecary, of some practice, 
in a large town, on the borders of my native Principality; and 
during the period of my abode there, although I had very little 
opportunity of cultivating the society of men of the world, I had 
the gratification of making the acquaintance of those who, in after 
life, have been of great service to my professional views, and who 
have directed my studies, influenced my judgment, and guided 
me from the abyss of pleasure, whenever they supposed me to be 
advancing too close upon its awful brink. There was another 
cause which hallowed, to my mind, this scene of my youthful 
outset; in comparison with which all my subsequent enjoyments 
have been but insipid, and my attachments but as the faint rays 
of moonlight; beautiful but sad; soft but neither so vivid nor per- 
manent as was the first blush of love upon my youthful heart, 
which broke like the radiant, glowing light of morn, warming and 
preserving my inmost so..!, and remaining, even to this moment, 
without ashadow. Reader, indulge me but for one moment, while 
| open to you my heart, and display before you the most blissful 
and precious reminiscences it contains. 

One beautiful autumnal evening in 17—, I was descending one 
of my native hills, and had wandered a little out of the beaten 
track to vary the prospect of the lovely vale beneath me, when 
suddenly IT heard the melodious air of Llwyn On, sung In so 
sweet and plaintive a tone, as if the warbler, whoever it might 


be, was communing with the spirit of song, on the high solitude of 


the mountain’s brow. Feeling conscious of being unheard by any 


~~ 





~~ 
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mortal, save, perhaps, the solitary shepherd, the soul of music 
was breathed more tenderly into the strain. 


My curiosity was, of course, awakened, and moving gently 
forward to a small covert of trees, I discovered the fair songstress 
reclining on a mossy couch, White h, perhaps, her own hand had 
raised. My first impulse was to obtrude myself upon her pre- 
sence; but I felt convinced, from the character of countenance 
which I there saw, that the lovely ¢ girl would have Hown from me 
like the mountain goat, and that, in all probability, the step 
would have been fatal to a more friendly intercourse, and, I, there- 
fore, contented myself with watching her safely home to the shelter 
of a small but extremely neat cottage, which stood about a mile 
from the spot; and it may be supposed that the romantic discovery 
created no slight impression upon the heart of a youth but just 
eighteen years of age. I met Marianne, (for such was her name,) 
afterwards, at the house of a friend, and my attentions, by degrees, 
won the affections of my mountain nymph ; but to what purpose 
were our loves, since we were both of us not merely poor but 
almost pennyless ; and, moreover, it was nec essary for the com- 
pletion of my professional studies, that | should seek in the me- 
tropolis both learning and fame, ere I could hope to be aflianced 
to the object of my choice. 


These thoughts (the whisperings of the mind to the ardour of 
my passion, ) had found no resting-place in my bosom, had not 
the good sense and devotion of my lovely Marianne ‘prompted 
me to study more closely; and we ‘therefore { fondly anticipated 
that our union would not be protracted beyond a few seasons, 
passing tedious and long to us, although to the world but as the 
gliding moment. Now it was, that | could fully appreciate the 
fresh ad elowing charms of my native hills, and could enjoy, with 
the untutored and wild im: igination of my Marianne, during our 
picturesque wanderings, the sublimity and pathos of nature, the 
grandeur of Cambria sb roke nridges of mountain, and the hallowed 
seclusion of her vales, studded with the sweet-se ented early violets, 
which seemed to have borrowed their cerulean lustre from the 
bright and glorious heavens above. I had never before known 
the blessing of a sympathising companion in my Joys or woes; 
the world appeared expanded afr sh to my view, as the sun rises 
upon the ocean, full and luminous. My intelligent and sweet 
companion was to me a Mentor, a very cuardi: in angel; she took 
every opportunity of conjurmg me, with modest. and ser lous 
concern, to beware of the many dangers which her affection an- 
ticipated for me in the multitudinous world that was so soon to be 
the scene of my exertion for professional honours; and I treasured 
them up in my mind, resolving (but alas forgetting the frailty of 
my bark,) to weather the tempest I had to conte ‘nd with. Months 
were passed by us in the sweetest interchange of sympathy, and 
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the period too speedily arrived for my debut upon the vast arena 
of all that is powerful in intellect or successful in industry. I 
left mv native country, and the darling treasure which it con- 
tained for me, and w ith a bursting heart took leave of my beloved, 
who wept and prayed for me, until I had well nigh taken the 
resolve to stay with her for ever, to have become hers at once, 
and to have braved, with her, humiliation, deprivation, poverty, 
and every evil, till death had severed us; but by a strong ettort 
I tore myself from her embraces, and departed on my journey 
for the scene of many a future adventure. 


With what varying and contrasted feelings do men enter the 
metropolis of England: the nobleman, the man of opulence, the 
savant, the student, the artisan, each having some important object 
to obtain, and upon which they devote all the distinct energies 
of their minds. How much matter of general interest to mankind 
does the comparatively small area of this city contain! The bulk 
of the population has some interest centered in it; Europe, nay 
the whole world, is animated or paralysed by the effect emanating 
from the commercial enterprises of its inhabitants. Thrones totter 
as its wealthy princes dictate, and the fiat of a minister of its 
government is echoed through every civilised state, and forms a 
portion of its future destiny. Perhaps at the moment I may write, 
the future hero, or the embryo statesman, young in years and 
uninformed in mind, enters its streets, and contemplates its 
grandeur: astonishment and admiration are the first effects 
upon his mind, but as the recollection of his own humble circum- 
stances and insignificance, amid the splendor and display which 
dazzles his sight, and tantalizes his imagination, reverts to him, 
he reflects that he is alone in the abode of the mighty, and that 
having left the peaceful dwelling-place of his childhood, his heart 
sinks to think how little of sympathy he can find in the busy 
haunts of those that are around him. Such too were my own 
feelings, when, immured in a small chamber in one of the narrow 
streets of the Borough, | thought of the new life, new scenes, and 
hew associates, that on the morrow would dawn upon me. Who 
could take the place in my affections of those whom I had left, 
or cheer me in the hour of sickness; or be the partaker of my 
gladsome hours? But again I knew that, in the solitude and 
dreariness of my humble apartment, there would be one who 
would watch over and protect me; and, following the impulse of 
my heart, I supplicated the Almighty to regard my comparatively 
forlorn situation, and to afford me-that help and succour which 
my parents had early taught me to rely upon as the only safe- 
guard against the temptations and follies of the world. 

The following day was as cheerful and beautiful as the cloud 
of smoke hanging densely on all sides would permit it to annear, 
and issuing from the small house of my landlord, a poor but 
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honest tradesman from my own country, to whom I had been 

recommended, | proceeded to pay the usual entrance fees for 
admission as a medical student in the schools of the then united 
Hospitals of St. Guy’s and St. Thomas’s; after which, in company 
with a demonstrator of anatomy, I proceeded to that charnel- 
house of knowledge, yclept the dissecting room. A low narrow 
passage conducted me to the abode of those remains from which 
the profession glean so much of knowledge and expe rience, and 
although an involuntary shudder came over me, and | instinctiv ely 
stood still as the first view of the scene was before me, I almost 
immediately recovered myself, and endeavoured to note in my 
mind the effect of its first impression, and to reflect upon the 
important advantage which this customary study of anatomy 
has been, and still i is, to the pursuit of science. Two or three 
young men in woollen jackets and red leathern aprons, were 
before me, dissecting the muscles and tracing the arteries of 
what had been a most lovely infant, and the powerful muscular 
frame of a young and vigorous man was undergoing similar 
operations from a small snub-nosed sturdy pursuer of the human 
lineaments. Others were busily engaged on all sides, regardless 
of the moral conveyed, or, as some perhaps might say, pursuing 
the substance unmindful of its shadow; a knot of energetic, 
and apparently intellectual, though dissipated, young men, were 
descanting loudly on the issue of a late prize fight; ‘others were 
eloquent on the merits and beauty of an actress who had made 
her debut on the preceding evening. My new friend the demon- 
strator, soon made me at home within the circle, and I was invited 
to form one of a coterie who were to dine at a neighbouring haunt 
on that day. 


Our party, which at dinner amounted only to four persons, was 
afterwards increased by an acquaintance or two, who, being well 
aware of the habits of their friends, had looked in to take the 
chance of finding them at this their usual rendezvous. The 
evening passed merrily, and although I retired to my chamber at 
a later hour than was my habit in the country, still I felt it to 
be of little consequence, at this early ste p of my career, to devote 
myself assiduously to the reading portion of my duties. But 
here let me advise all young men who value the integrity and 
virtue of their character, to shun this too common step, that 
changes a dissipated acquaintance into an intimate associate or 
friend. This it was that led me, by degrees, into excesses of all 
kinds, the effects of which upon the fortunes and health of myself 
and othe rs, | purpose relating in due course. In the mean time, 
[ sontioned to convey to my fair betrothed my unaltered attac h- 
ment, and frequently to receive similar assurances in her corres- 
pondence, with the usual inquiries respecting my pursuits and 
studies. The first of these, as the reader will surmise, were, after a 
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three months’ residence in the metropolis, and intermingling with the 
police-attested licentiates of the day, of a contrasted nature to the 
latter. For days and nights together I devoted my attention un- 
ceasingly to my profession; then would I follow the most irregular 
life possible, till the night became the day, and the morn and 
noon of day the customary season of repose, while the afternoon 
was passed in applying the usual restoratives after a debauch. 
Start not when I tell you, that every hole and corner of wretched 
and disgusting profligacy was familiar to me; that I delighted in 
tracing the characteristics of my species in their most deformed 
and corrupted examples; that I sought for illustrations of villany 
in the sinks of vice, and that I loved to overhear the flashetymology 
of a pickpocket, or watch the lion-hearted highwayman in the lair 
which was his hiding-place. I became a crack billiard player, 
and could detect a sharper at sight, or foil a marker with his own 
weapons; I was expert in lamp scaling and breaking, and more 
than once defeated a charley, or watchman, by beating his hat 
over his physiognomy, and doubling his person into the kennel. 
In short | became the leader of a set of reckless rakes who were 
the dread of every quiet neighbourhood. 


Upon entering one day the theatre of anatomy, I was thunder- 
struck with the appearance of a corpse upon its board, the features 
of which I immediately recognised as those of one who had a 
sovereign sway over the affections or fancies of many. These were 
the relics of one who had been the gayest and most lovely attrac- 
tion of the saloons of the theatres, and had been the ruin of many 
an unfortunate youth. I stood at first petrified with astonishment, 
and then actually reeled, and should have fainted, but for the 
support of a friend, and the timely aid of a cordial. Is this, I 


suid to myself, an awful dream? or is it the interposing hand of 


Providence, to warn me of the dreadful issue that awaits me? | 
will avert the day of judgment and retribution, by timely awak- 
ening from my course of profligacy. I retreated to my rooms, 
and pondered over the mutability of this world, and the dreadful 
condition of myself and others; and, for some days after this 
occurrence, | was almost in a trance, and was only awakened by 
a gentle hint from my tailor that his needs were urgent, and must 
be satisfied. I summoned resolution sufficient to investigate my 
accounts, and | then found that nothing but the most rigid economy, 
ora run of luckat play, could save me from a certain consequence ; 
so | chose of the two resources the latter, and proceeded with an 


expert gambler, to a new, and as it then appeared to mea most 
terrific scene. 


_ [was struggling with the conflicting feelings of necessity and 
inclination to retreat from my engagement, when my friend gently 


knocked at a sm: ¢ ire =} > ' F 
emg we small and sombre looking house, at the corner of 
uke street, St. James's. 


It was opened by a man who inter- 
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posed his figure between us and the entrance, until he had sur- 
veyed the countenance of my companion, to whom he then 
apologised for the precaution he had taken, and readily ushered 
us through another barricade, to the room up stairs. It appeared 
to me the entrance to a “hell,” indeed, guarded by a cerberus 
with one head only. Never, never, shall I forget the first glimpse 
of the living picture before me. At one end of the apartment a 
glare of light was thrown upon a large oblong table, intersected 
with yellow lines, giving it, to my imagination, the appearance of 
a magic circle, into which every moment were thrown pieces of 
money, destined speedily to be replaced by others; around were 
seated the most remarkable contrasts of features, complexions, 
and expressions, I ever beheld: the aristocrat was elbowed by 
the plebeian; the sallow paleness of one, and the hectic flush of 
another, confounded with the despair of some and the wild 
hysteric laugh of others, was awful. The beauty of youth, the 
maturity of age, and the grey-headed, wrinkled, and distorted- 
featured veteran of avarice, were exchanging compliments of 
congratulation on gain, or expressions of hollow commiseration 
on losses; and all these strangely contrasted to the placidity of 
the magician, who appeared to me the personification of Fortunatus 
without his cap, as he stood unmoved and statue-like amid the 
ill luck of others, their deep and awful oaths, or their still more 
horrible, mute despair. 


The disparities of age, rank, and pursuit, and the heteroge- 
neous combinations of dispositions, which characterized this scene 
of profligacy, aflorded of themselves ample scope for that re- 
flection, the result of which is so humiliating to mankind. But 
think not of the wealth only that is squandered, or of the dis- 
ease and misery which are the consequences of it; but reflect 
on the prostitution of the noblest of minds; on the debasement 
of the intellect that has been matured and cultivated by edu- 
cation, and refined by the society of the amiable and virtuous. 
How would I have probed each individual heart, if it had been 
possible, in order to have perceived by what secret misfortune 
or disappointment, or what early spectacle of vice it was in- 
duced to seek the alleviation of its misery, and the loss of its 
reflection, in the damnable charybdis of the :aming table! 
Are not idleness, necessity, avarice, almost invariably the induce- 
ments to it? 

There is a horde of the human race whose profligacy can find no 
pleasure but within the contaminated walls of infamy. But why do 
[rail at this vice? Do I add one more in myself to the list of those 
whose temporal and eternal ruin are inscribed in the pages of 
futurity, in characters of tears and blood? No! I was no 
sufferer; upon many occasions, a considerable gainer; but 
there now stood one on my left hand, whom once to have seen, 
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was never to forget; one on whose deportment, form, and fea- 
ture, the Almighty had wellnigh stamped the seal of immortality ; 
his face was of the hue of marble, but his eye lit up as with Hea- 
ven’s own living fire. If one had wished to exemplify the mind of 
majestic power by the expression of features, or span of fore- 
head, he would have been a prototype. If the sculptor needed 
a model of an Apollo, he would have chiselled the god from this 
splendidly elegant and reckless mortal, the habitual frequenter 
of every circle notorious for dissipation and villany. There 
was so uncommon a fascination in the style and appearance of 
this man, that a degree of deference was paid to him by all 
classes with whom he came into contact. Youth adored him for 
his mildness and gentlemanly demeanour, as well as for the splen- 
dour of bis air and manner; fond woman doated on him and 
was undone; while blacklegs, sharpers, and bullies, trembled in 
his presence. His perception was too keen even for them. 
Valets, footmen, and waiters, stood in awe, wonder, and admi- 
ration, and jostled each other in their alacrity to serve him, or 
receive his commands. Grooms and coachmen, high or low, 
from his majesty’s stud, to a jarvey or cad from Hyde Park cor- 
ner to Whitechapel, envied the happy retainers of so fine a gen- 
tleman, and so noble a horseman; for in all his career he had, 
hitherto, found no rival who could cope with the supremacy es- 
tablished by him in the drawing-room of fashion, the opera, the 
park, the field, and the road. Such was the man whom all ap- 
peared to envy. I, of course, came under the influence of his 
charm, for 1 had voluntarily sought his acquaintance, and by 
aid of further introduction, gained upon his confidence; but | 
was as a comparative philosopher among the gay world, the ac- 
tions of which found no response in the approval of my con- 
science. I could mark the worm working its secret, but sure, 
way in the life-blood of many, who were fast progressing to- 
wards the brink of death’s darksome precipice, whose terrors 
might take them under many diseases; but which was chiefly to 
be dreaded from the horrors of a broken heart and guilty con- 
science, and the consciousness of a poisoned constitution, ruined 
by debauchery. How many, thought I, of this assembly will one 
day play the fiend-like part of self-murderers, casting their last 
die, and taking the appalling chances of futurity! 

Months after these scenes rolled on in quiet. Intense study 
had taken the place of dissipation and folly. 1 had, more- 
over, received a heart-rending letter from Marianne, which re- 
called me to a sense of duty. I glanced over my past life, and 
found a few of the most powerful of its passages deeply engra- 
ven on my memory. As is usual with a change of scene and 
purpose, we too soon forget the lessons of the past, and even, 
sometimes, the traits of character which accompany the moral; 
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but I could not forget , the hero of the gambling-house, and 
often wondered that l lately had neither heard of him, nor acci- 
dentally met him in the course of my rambles; and I suspected 
my quondam friend might have had a run of ill luck; but as 
these ideas were mere ly occasioned by the floating reminiscences 
of past folly, I thought no more about him, until the following 
occurrence, (a brief outline of which is compressed in a fort- 
night’s adventure ») recalled all the circumstances referring to my 
former habits, most painfully to my recollection. I was in the 
habit of visiting frequently, for a professional friend, some of 
his poorer patients, and, consequently, became acquainted with 
many of them; and these were in the habit of requesting me to 
prescribe for them, particularly if their disorders were not of ¢ 
very serious character: and as they were almost invariably on 
the list of my friend’s patients whom he attended gratis, I could 
write out my directions to them without any prejudice to his 
practice or emolument; and I need not be ashamed of further 
stating that, (in my more sedate moments, and I considered it 
necessary to do so,) | administered to some of the most unen- 
lightened, in their hour of need, the only true antidote to an 
afHicted mind. I was sincere in doing this, although, to many, 
it may appear a strange contrast to a portion of my past tale; 
but, inconsistent as it may have been, so it was, and the page of 
human nature will aflord many similar instances of such an in- 
congruity. With me it was the result of early education, and 
of a conviction that I was performing no more than my duty; ; 
but the effect was highly pleasing to me, because it often pro- 
cured for me the gratitude of those whom I visited, and it im- 
parted to my friends, generally, a confidence that if was earnest 
in my desire to amend my way of life, and, at the same time, 
to be really useful to those of my fellow- creatures, who were 
ac cidentally committed to my care. Among these scenes, arose 
one of the most interesting and affec ‘ting ones that has ever, in 
the course of a long life, fallen under my observation. 





I was alone in my chamber one fine moonlight night, in the 
month of March. I had been dissecting closely for three days 
previously, and was indulging myself in the rel: ixation of reading 
a poem just published, and which at that time excited a great 
deal of interest in the literary world. I was intensely interested 
with the work, and by no means desirous of being disturbed, 
when | received a hasty summons to attend the sickbed of 
lodger of one of the invalids whom I had a short time be Be 
been attending, on behalf of the professional friend before men- 
tioned. I must confess that, at first, I felt much annoyed at 
this interruption, and was desirous of shifting the duty to the 
care of another. I rejoice that I did not do so, but that I com- 
plied with the summons which, though an act of charity in itself, 
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and not of a compulsory nature, was, nevertheless, an imperative 
appeal to the proper feelings of any medical attendant. 


I passed through some of the narrow streets and dirtiest alleys 
of the Borough, and arriving at the lodging-house, which was 
one of those old-fashioned Gothic edifices which are, occasionally, 
even in these days of improvement, (or, perhaps, of innovation, ) 
to be met with; I knocked gently at the door and, being admitted, 
was conducted, by the old landlady, who united in her own per- 
son the hostess and servant-of-all-work, to a back apartment 
in the second floor, tenanted, as she informed me, by a gentleman 
who had been in her house for one week only, but whose frame 
of mind was so peculiar, and his spirits so depressed as to lead 
her to suppose he had been recently visited by misfortune, and 
that his pecuniary affairs had induced him to seek a refuge in 
her abode, which was within the rules of the King’s Bench pri- 
son. A feeble voice responded to the tap at the door of the 
chamber, and I entered alone this habitation of wretchedness, 
the furniture of which was in itself sufficient to indicate the ex- 
treme poverty of its occupier. A small iron bedstead stood in 
one corner of the room, with an oaken table drawn close to it, 
in order that the few necessaries which were upon it might be 
within reach of the invalid; two or three books were ranged 
upon a shelf over the mantel-piece, and a Bible, with its leaves 
open, was placed in a chair by the side of the table. Upon 
looking around me, I thought of the words of Macbeth: 


**Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 


and however incapable I might be, by my own experience alone, 
of applying a balm to the guilty conscience, or of affording relief 
to the tortured imagination, I knew that within the pages of holy 
writ I should find all that can assuage the sufferings of the avo- 
nized soul upon such an occasion. ‘You are come, sir,” said 
the patient, without turning towards me, “to attempt to alleviate 
the pangs of an unhappy man, whose state will, in a few brief 
hours, be beyond the limits of mortal aid. There burns now in 
this brain a fever which the power of earthly medicines cannot 
reach. My vital spark is upon the wane, and man cannot con- 
trol its flight. The spirit wrestles with the clay: my destiny 1s 
in the hold of my Maker, and may He have mercy upon my soul!” 
6 In this case,” | replied, ‘‘you have consulted your feelings, in 
preference to my profession, and, in all probability, our judg- 
ments may be at issue, the extremity may yet be averted.” He 
extended his hand towards me, and the pulse belied what I had 
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said. Merciful heaven! as he turned his face, and cast his bright 
yet wandering eye towards me, whom did | see? “Tf think, 
sir,” said he, coolly, “that we have met before, and under 
different scenes and circumstances. Thus it has ever happened 
tome. Iam the creature of extraordinary accidents, and for- 
tune plays with me even to the close of my days. I am happy 
even thus to renew the acquaintance with you; for though I am 
misfortune’s son, | am sensible of your goodness of heart. I feel 
that in detailing to you my short but, to a certain degree, bril- 
liant life, 1 shall receive, in return, your confidence, and, perhaps, 
too, you may direct my weary foot steps to that fountain whence 
may flow peace and consolation to the afflicted and repentant 
transgressor, for 


‘T am gone like the shadow when it declineth.’” 


Upon saying these words he gradually sunk back, and pressed 
my hand; the eflort he made had exhausted the little strength he 
possessed, and a gentle slumber came over him. I left him with 
instructions to the landlady to procure him a few medicines and 
other requisites, with directions to send for me should he wish to 
see me again before the mornmg. 

Reader, can you imagine of whom I am about to tell you? can 
you identify, in the heart-broken and dying sullerer, the once 
fashionable and handsome debauchee, who, only a few months 
ago, was the admiration of all who knew him? You will think, 
and, perhaps, correctly, that the incident is but too common in 
dissipated life, and in the circles of play. It may be so, but 
seldom do we witness an instance of the issue with all its aecom- 
panying horrors. The man of the world may be depicted in a 
variety of shades; but trace human nature, if you need a lesson 
in its history, from the splendor of its appearance within the 
palace of a prince, to its uliimate retreat, perhaps the loathsome 
hovel, in which the stranger administers to its feebleness and 
destitution; where the mercenary hireling pays the last tribute 
to the companion cf royalty, and the untimely victim of weak- 
ness, folly, and crime. 

After a long and to me restless night, morning at length 
dawned, and my professional friend accompanied me to the sick- 
room of my old associate, whom we found much in the same 
state as when I left him the night previously. Our consultation 
respecting his case lasted but a short time, and, as may be sup- 
posed, our decision was unfavorable to his recovery. The pa- 
tient expressed a wish that we would not, to others, communi- 
cate more than we felt to be necessary of the symptoms of his 
case, and, at the same time, stated that he was satisfied to con- 
fide himself to my friend’s skill, leaving tltsussue in the hand of 
Providence. 
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and unpetuous, though honourable, youth, sought to appease the 
disonour of his family in the blood of the destroyer of his sister. 


How could I meet him, excepting to implore his forgiveness? 
Emily had anticipated this probable result. Angel as she was, 
her brother could not resist her tears and importunities that be 
would leave her in possession of the only man she could love. 
He, therefore, left her, and soon after departed with his regiment 
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**Bountiful Heaven! with all these dist 
upon my mind; afilictions which I myself 
now expiate, whither coukl I fly for refuge from the burning 
gulf within my bosom’? The Divine merey ougét to have been 
my resting-place, and upon that I should have abisded tor ever; 
but my accursed habits returned upon me, and | embedied my 
present and eternal ruin in the pursuits of the rake and the 
gamester. From that hour may be dated my utter demoralization. 
Previous to this period, I had partially felt alive to the distine- 
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tions between virtue and vice, and could appreciate the beauty 
of the former. But Emily, who was my only safeguard from 
the pollution of the world, and my counsellor whenever it was 
needed, (and which, God knows, was but too frequent,) declined, 
as the flower droops its lovely head, and sinks again to the mo- 
ther-bed from which it sprang. 


‘This period of my life formed, as you may suppose, the more 
romantic portion of my history. I dare not now retrace all the 
minute feelings I then endured; and which formed the extremes 
of misery or of happiness, and a great portion partook largely 
of the latter. My sweet Emily’s spirit turned to Heaven, as 
her only solace. Her entire attection for me, contrasted with 
the conviction of the natural solicitude and anguish of her pa- 
rents on her account, preyed upon her mind. Whither could 
she now look for comfort and consolation, since she was lost to 
them for ever? Resting upon my arm, she prayed the Almighty 
for forgiveness: how did 1] abhor my sinfulness at the time, 
and mourn over my villainy! Had I not been the cause of her 
infamy? nay, might 1 not regard myself as her murderer? 
The group around her dying bed has been to me the damnable 
and indelible spot ever stamped upon my memory. I had_ be- 
held, previous!y, without remorse, the deaths of those who were 
old; but disease and sorrow is such an anomaly to all we asso- 
ciate with youth and loveliness, that to witness death’s havoc 


‘There, where I had garnered up my hopes,’ 


called aloud to me, that the being I should have supported, 
loved, andl cherished, was murdered by the devouring flame of 
my own vile and hellish passion. I am now following to the 
grave my lovely and heart-stricken victim. Such itis, sir, never 
to have had fortitude sufficient to control the excitements to 
vil ‘deeds. Mine have long rendered me the scourge of an 
avenging deity. The demon of despair is now satiating his ire 
upon my little remaining breath, which I seem to inhale in fire. 
Oh, God! to retiect on what J might have been, contrasted to 


what Jam. I am an outcast beggar, the dying profligate, a 
fiend in human form! 


“Thad a dream last night which, strange to say, was all peace 
and joy. I thought I was again in the spring of life, with ani- 
mated creation, new and delicious; with hope and expectation 
high. | was straying among the flowers and verdure of a lux- 
uriant garden, and thinking that my Emily was alive, and about 
to be my bride. ‘The sun shone out, and a rav darted on my 
soul, and bid me aspire to be what my ancestors have been, not 
only noble, but magnanimous and virtuous. I felt maveelf skilled 
in letters and science, in addition to possessing great worldly 
knowledge. The senate of my country had called me to its ho- 
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nourable labours; and without a spot upon theescutche on of my 
past life. I glowed with ardour at the thought of my loved 
Emily, the enjoyment of the future, and the esteem of my fellow- 
creatures: but my dream became suddenly darkened by the 
acuteness of my feelings, and I awoke to the misery and shame 
of this terrific reality. It was no fiction thus to dream; for 
there have been days when I could appreciate the value of ho- 
nourable fame, and the lofty sublimity of virtue. It was, there- 
fore, but an effort of my spirit (all too faint,) to redeem the mo- 
ments that are ingloriously fled, and to regain its station in the 
sphere that it has lost for ever. 


‘*Raise me, my last friend,” said he, ‘for | am sinking fast; 
and let me, though late, apply myself to the only comfort now 
afforded. ‘God is our refuge and strength; a very present help 
in trouble.’ ‘Oh! cast me not away for my sin, but receive the 
dying sinner to thy resting place; have mercy upon me, restore 
me to the joy of thy salvation;’ let not, I beseech thee, the stream 
of life ebb away, and leave me the corrupted mortal I have been. 
Stay, oh, my spirit! and let contrition burst forth, and deluge my 
heart with the heavenly feelings of thankfulness and gratitude 
towards thee, thou wondrous God Almighty, for thy promises 
of mercy, even to such a soul asmine! And even now, | feel thy 
miracle-working power, which tells me it 1s more sweet to die on 
this lowly pallet, with affliction for my pillow, and repentance 
and hope for my ministers, than to sink down upon the downy 
couch of splendor, in all the vile glory of wealth, and worldly 
greatness, attended by sin and despair. Gracious art thou, in- 
deed; for I feel, in all its healing force, the assurance of a re- 
demption from my many sins. Oh, hope! blessed and never- 
fading hope! that follows all our journeying, and accompanies us 
even to the dark portal of the grave! I yet shall attain an eman- 
cipation from the misdeeds of mortality! Then shall I with joy 
behold thy glory illuminating the face of her who, swept by me 
from earth, I feel assured now lives in Heaven!” 

The dying man ceased to speak. The stillness of the chamber 
formed a strange contrast to his but lately excited and fervent 
outpouring of prayer. One, only, deep sigh escaped him; he 
motioned me nearer him, and pressed my hand; then, looking 
earnestly in my face, he drew from his bosom the miniature of 
a young female, pointed to it, then to himself, and, kissing it, he 
smniled, and quietly expired. 
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“CONJUX EJUS.” 
A LYRICAL ELEGY. 


Ow the Roman road visible between Brecknock and Trecastle, near the 
pass, named Cwm Dwr, (door of the vale,) is an ancient sepulchral stone, 
on which the only words left of some inscription are * * “Conjux ejus.” * * 


“ Sic ego componi versus in opa velim,.”—TIBULLUS. 


ae 


Leave Honddu’s* mountain-bosom’d town, 
Monastic-glooming woods and walls, 

The rocky river thundering down, 
The green tower crumbling o’er its falls, 
Whicht fate of kings recalls,— 

And yon romantic road explore, 

The mountain's winding pass, “the valley’s door.” 


il. 


Sunk in the turf, with sculptures rotten, 
Peeps a long buried bunial-stone ; 
Memorial of the long forgotten, 
With half a tender tale alone, 
The rest oblivion’s own; 
The oblivion it was raised to mock,— 
Sacred to—whom? ‘Tis nameless as a rock! 


Iif, 


Below, one little urn has kept 
What domes could not; most peacefully, 
Iu that poor earthy shrine, hath slept 
An underground eternity, 
“A wife”—while time march’d by, 
And from earth’s face, (her cell o’erstept,) 
Away tombs, temples, thrones, and empires swept! 
IV. 
Gone is that temple’s porch{ with thine, 
Thou, who in God’s own house wouldst lay 
Thy Christian ashes, Constantine! 
More meet (low laid by this highway) 
This humbler Heathen “ stay,” 
“ Siste viator’§ for this wife, — 
Death’s dumb pathetic “hail” to passing life. 





* Aber-Honddu, the Welsh name of Brecknock. 

| Ely tower, once the prison of the Bishop of Ely, where he plotted the 
overthrow of Richard IIT. 

{ This Roman emperor and convert to Christianity, was the first who 
was interred within the walls of a church; he was admitted, however, onl 
to the porch. 


§ The Komans, it is well known, buried by the roadside, with this solemn 
brief appeal of the dead to the passer by. 





Conjux Ejus. 


ws 


Survivor of all Roman life! 
What dost thou here without thy trust? 
) What long-lost lord, to what lost wife 
Raised thee? what parted dust to dust? 
Dumb! so some hero bust 
Forgotten, in Palmyra stands, 
Smiling at fame, white seen across the sands. 


Vi. 


Did she, by love’s twin-planets guided, 
Her loved lord’s eyes, leave Rome and bliss ? 
For Britons,* from the world divided ? 
| Brave their wild seas and savageness : 
Leave all, brave all, for this? 
All lonely, leave him to return, 
Her beauty ashes, and her home an urn? 


Vil. 


| Was she—in vain we guess, we ask, 
W ho’s wife? the answer’s here—death’s own! 
Why peep and pry thro’ time’s green mask ? 
Fame’s trumpet, loudest, farthest blown, 
Saith no more than this stone. 
) Alas, for man! his long lost fight 
For life, with nothing’s everlasting night! 


VIII. 


Oh, how he gropes,—the giant blind! 
Asked we for whom this stone might rise’? 
()’er universal lost mankind 
{t stands! for man where’er he lies 
‘To philosophic eyes: 
This semi-atom for man’s wife, 
This unit for the myriad dust of life. 


IX. 


“* Vixit”—does fame no more allow! 
Ye who earth’s wonders do or did; 
Ye of the “immortal longings;” thou 
‘Lhe river bed’st strange death-vault hid, 
‘Thou whom the pyramid, | 
Thou whom the sea-rock’s grave and willow, . 
(Prometheus chained—ev'n chained to that death’s-pillar!) 
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* ])ivisos orbe Britannos.—Hor. 


+ Alaric, the Goth, flis'grave was excavated out of the bed of the river 
Busentinus, diverted from its course till it was closed iw, and the secret 


sealed with the blood of the numerous prisoners who performed the task. 
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Con) ux Ejus. 


X. 


Rise, Goth—Egyptian—Corsican, 
Greatest though last! Time-daring ghosts, 
See the low goal toward which ye ran, 
See all ambition boasts, 
Which would to after-ages save 
Man’s glories, loves, or mournings from the grave! 


XI. 


Some gave to constellations names, 
Making a tomb-lamp of a star, 
For man! those shine,—but dark their fames; 
As stands this stone, but no name there; 
Conjecture’s ghosts they are, 
Dim, by dim tombs in history’s night, 
Faint as a lamp whose life departs not quite. | 


ATI. 


The tomb* immortal—not its master, 
That queen who drank death’s ashes made. 
Yet that of white warm alabaster, 
Deep in whose snow her lord she laid, 
Not quite hath time decayed ; 
Fond breast, for ever unconsoled ! 
At thee hearts kindle, though for ages cold. 


XIII. 


Peace to thy cell, then, Heathen wife! 
Clay-home, in kingdom populous, 
The unvexed antipodes of life! 
For thy death-rites, not paid by us, 
Heaven loved thee none the worse ; 
Nor those threet solemn “farewells,” God, 
Whence Christian men derived the thrice-thrown clod. 
XIV. 
Death the inconsolable consoles; 
Death parts, death reunites, death all 
Man’s tower'd prides, stretching to both poles, 
Enormous, with dumb dusty fall, 
Gathers in space—how small! 
And seal’d for ever from all eyes, 
Inseribes with two as little words, “Here Lies!” 


J. Downes. 


———— — = 





* The mausoleum of Artemisia. Who, in naming any mausoleum, now 
thinks of King Mausolus? She who built it to his memory, drank his 
ashes, and then died of grief, does steal a thought at times. 

t+ “Vale, vale, nos te ordiquo natura permittet sequemur, was the form 
of valediction thrice pronounced by Roman mourners taking a last leave of 
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TITHE COMMUTATION, 


THE partial measures which were introduced into the last ses- 
sions of Parliament for the Composition of Tithes in England, 
were not passed into law, nor is their loss much to be regretted: 
for although they doubtless contained, in some particulars, im- 
provements upon the existing law; yet, from their falling far 
short of that degree of amendment whic h public opinion re- 
quires, they would, toa certainty, have been disregarded, and, 
therefore, have become practically useless. In Ireland, mean- 
while, the question has rapidly travelled to a solution. There, 
it is no longer to be asked whether tithes shall be compounde d 
for, or be commuted; that question the people have set at rest, 
by withholding their payment altogether. And it now only re- 
mains to be considered, as we trust it may be speedily, (since 
upon that will depend whether it shall be unopposedly,) in what 
manner the fund out of which Irish tithes h: ive, heretofore, pro- 
ceeded, is to be henceforward disposed of, so as to satisfy the 
interests actually existing in it, and at the same time to make a 
suitable provision for the general public worship of that country 
hereafter. It is true that in taking a practical view of the tithe 
system and its consequences, a broad distinction immediately 
presents itself between the different circumstances which are 
attached to, and influence the working of that system in Ireland 
and in England. In the latter country, however hateful tithes 
have become, they do not at least labour under the peculiar and 
ageravated odium of being, in appearance, taken from the vo- 
taries of one religion in order to support the ministers of a dif'e- 
rent and an antagonist creed. We say in appearance, because 
we are well aware, and willing to admit, that tithes, setting 
aside the consequences which result in practice from the mode 
of their collection, ought, in truth, to be considered as pro- 
perty, (we cannot go the length of saying as private property,) 
but as property which, in most instances, has sprung from a 
title equal, or it may be paramount to the title of the land out 
of which they issue, and has devolved in a distinct line of owner- 
ship. So that the individual tithe-payer has no more right to 
exclaim against the distinct existence of this property, than the 
pure haser of an estate subject to an incumbrance, has a right to 
quarrel with his seller's mortgagee. This admission of ours, it 
will be seen, leaves open the question of the goodness of the 
original title of the tithes, and also all considerations grounded 
on the incontrovertible fact that a public endowment is substan- 
tially public property. 

But to resume:—though the truth we have just admitted, navy 
be comfortable enough to a theologian, and will be allo ved tis 
full weight by a philosopher arguing the matter abstractedly, it 
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unfortunately chances to make no impression upon the bulk of 
the Irish tithe-payers. No power of metaphysics will remove 
from their minds the settled conviction, that they are placed under 
a political obligation unjustifiable in principle, of supporting two 
churches; and where the discussion has been pushed to legal 
conclusions, they have, in most parts, combined together, SO as 
to prevent, effectually, the sale of the goods and cattle dis- 
trained for non-payment of tithe; while in some other parts of 
the country they have not been satisfied without shooting the 
proctor, and lapidating the unhappy parson, W hat then Is to 
be done? Coercion of an entire and united people ts a physical 
impossibility. In Ireland, composition has been tried, and found 
wanting: and, accordingly, we find that the Report of the Irish 
Tithe Committee does not hesitate to declare the necessity of an 
entire abolition of tithes, and of adapting a commuted pro- 
vision for the clergy in their stead. What the nature of the 
proposed commutation in all its bearings may be, is as yet un- 
known to the public. We trust, for the sake of the efficacy of 
the measure, that it will be accompanied by some suitable pro- 
vision for the Irish Catholic clergy; for so surely as such a pro- 
vision, due at once to justice, tolerance, and expediency, is 
omitted, as certainly will, in our humble judgment, the intended 
substitution prove impracticable and fruitless, and the Protestant 
clergy will lose the hoped-for equivalent of their extinguished 
tithes, and the state the benefit of the promised conciliation. 
With these remarks we may pass over to the consideration of 
the question as it concerns our own country, the more imme- 
diate subject of our intended observations. 


Whatever the tithe system in England and Wales might gain 
in comparison with that existing in Ireland, there is here, also, 
too much of aversion to its name and nature, and too much of 
what is really objectionable in its practical operation, to admit of 
any reasonable hope that it can be much longer preserved, or, 
indeed, to warrant a wish for its preservation if it could. There 
are, doubtless, other, and but too many weak points in our 
church establishment upon which no true friend to religion and 
social advancement can or ought to shut his eyes. But most ct 
these abuses may at any time, as before long they certainly 
must, be met by their appropriate remedies, to be supplied 
either by the church itself, or those who administer its patronage 
and government. . 


lithes have been found to be intrinsically, and from the ten- 
dency of their nature, at least in the present day, an unsuitable 
and mischievous institution, remediable by nothing short of 


utter abolition and reconstruction in a different shape. Nor can 
this be done without the interposition of the | 


brought about by a large and amicable cone 


egislature, to be 
urrence of tithe- 
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owners and tithe-payers. Do we, however, require as the remedy, 
any self-sacrifice or spoliation of the clergy? God forbid! So far 
from it, we advocate commutation because we consider it the 
only means of preserving the property constituted by tithes for 
the benefit of the church, and preventing it from lapsing, as, if 
things are left to take their course much loager, it assuredly will, 
to the landlords, who have not a shadow of title to it, and from 
whom the public can expect nothing in return. When the pub- 
lic attention is liberated from the all-absorbing measure of 
Reform, not a doubt can exist but that it will be fully and 
strongly bent upon the church; and well will it then be for her, 
if, instead of being forced to extend her defence to the hated, 
weak, and untenable point of tithes, she shall not only find her- 
self protected on that side by a commutation desired by all par- 
ties, and satisfactory to them alike, but be in a condition to hold 
up her conduct on that occasion as a shield against the clamours 
of her enemies, and an encouraging word of rallying for her 
friends.* To imsist further that it is politic for the clergy, and 
as urgent as it is politic, to convert their tithes into some 
other species of property not liable to the same objections, 
we should consider a waste of words: we will, therefore, pro- 
ceed to advert to the rules by which such a conversion should, 
to our mind, be regulated; and we will then make bold to 
discuss with our readers the outlines of a scheme calculated, 
according to our judgment, to carry that conversion into practi- 
cal efiect. 

To deal with fairness between the parties interested in so 
important a conversion of property, it will readily be admitted 
that the defects rendering the abrogation of the tithe system 
necessary, should be clearly placed in view, in order that they 
may be excluded from the institutions to be substituted in its 
stead; and at the same time that, whatever advantages that sys- 
tem may really possess, should be carefully set apart, and _pre- 
served, with a view that those advantages, or provisions sub- 
stantially equivalent to them, may be taken up and embodied 
into the new institution,—what then, are the defects? First and 
paramount is the general and unmitigated aversion which obtains 
towards tithes eo nomene, considering them merely as a species 
of payment. But this, obviously, is a result; let us inquire into 
its probable causes. We think they may be traced chiefly to 
the circumstance of the tithe being calculated upon the gross 
unliquidated produce of the land; a circumstance which com- 
pels the tithe-holder, if he wishes to obtain his legal dues, to 
ascertain as nearly as he can, and by the best means he may 


* There exist abuses in every institution, yet we are confident that no 
clamour will arise against the clergy, personally, beyond the cabal of mere 
renegades and Deists. The sole question is that of Tithe Commutation. 

Epirons. 
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command, the amount of the farmer’s produce. Now, when- 


ever there is distrust on one side, or jealousy and reserve on. 


the other, that is to say in nine cases out of ten, (for where is 
the man who would leave his interests at the mercy of another 
when he can avoid it? or who does not detest all check or con- 
trol in his private affairs, be it however slight or even imaginary, ) 
it is clear that the requisite calculations will not be made to satis- 
faction, without watchings, and pryings, and interferences innu- 
merable, which, or the mere semblance of which, are sufficient 
to breed heats and disputes without end. tn this particular, 
tithe resembles the obnoxious income tax, with the difference, 
that the angry feelings which it gives rise to, are concentrated 
and pointed upon an individual. We may add to the foregoing 
the more substantial motives of dislike, which may be supposed 
to influence the farmer, springing from his conviction, however 
erroneous, that tithes form an absolute drawback on his profits, 
and are, therefore, so far, an impediment to his making his way 
in the world: and we shall then have no difficulty in clearly re- 
cognising, even though we may not be inclined to appreciate, 
his reasoning, which leads him to extend the ill will so heartily 
bestowed upon the system, placing him under such obnoxious 
authority, to the individual in whom that authority is vested. 
If, as is by no means uncommon, the tithe-payer happens to be 
a Dissenter, it is needless to say that his repugnance to be taxed, 
as he imagines, for the support of a mode of worship from 
which he is alienated, will render him a conscientious and un- 
compromising opponent of tithes. 


Besides this grudging humour prevailing from time immemo- 
rial against tithes and those who live thereon, which in our days 
has attained such force as to be by itself a sufficient motive for 
their commutation, since, otherwise, it will indubitably be the 
cause of their summary removal, they are intrinsically a vicious 
mode of raising income, inasmuch as they operate as a tax pre- 
venting production, though not, we acknowledge, to the extent 
that other taxes might have done. This, however, is of course 
no reason why the mischief which actually exists should not be 
abated. We have, in a former Number, enlarged upon the ef- 
fects of this property of tithes, and, therefore, we may at pre- 
sent content ourselves with simply adverting to it as a defect 
pro tanto. With regard to the legal properties of tithes, also 
before touched upon, grievous defects though they be, they do 
not fall within the scope of our present consideration, because 
they more particularly attach to lay tithes, and at all events, on 


the extinction of tithes, there will be an end of them simply 
and at once. 


_ And now for the advantages incident to the political nature of 
tithes. As the first of these, we may reckon that the mainte- 
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nance of the clergy is thereby thrown almost entirely upon the 
surplus produce of the land, in such a manner that in theory, 
the result, as far as concerns existing interests, is nearly the 
same as if the church derived her income from an actual endow- 
ment of land. The unfortunate variance that takes place from 
that theory, on the raising of the tithe in practice, is mainly to 
be ascribed, as we have endeavoured to shew, to the faulty mode 
of computation, which takes for the index of the quantum of 
the churchman’s income the tithe of the gross produce raised 
by the farmer, a fund including at once capital, profits, and 
rent, instead of the rent of the landlord alone, as ought to have 
been the case. 


The other advantages of tithe, looking at it as a provision for 
the clergy, consist in its security, resting, as it does, on land, 
and in its unfixed amount, which being proportioned to the value 
of agricultural produce, is sure to keep pace at all times with 
the increasing wealth of the community. 


We feel that an apology is due to our readers for insisting 
upon such minute and obvious truths; but we beg them to con- 
sider, that as we are not merely arguing for the necessity of a 
change, but at the same time desirous to point out some means of 
carrying it into effect, these preliminary details form as indispen- 
sably parts of our case, as the clearing of the ground for the 
foundation of a new structure must necessarily precede its 
erection. 


We have thus ascertained the particulars of what is bad, and 
what there is of good, in the existing system; but to enable us 
to avail ourselves effectually of these particulars, we must first 
take a correct view of the field to be worked upon,—we mean 
the different provisions which offer themselves as endowments for 
the clergy in lieu of tithes. 


In the first place, then, there might be a stipend, to be paid 
either by the government, or by the inhabitants of the parish, 
to be levied, in the latter case, by a rate. We may at once dis- 
pose of this plan; we do not think it expedient. The church, 
as it is, has proved itself, in most instances, but too dependent 
and subservient upon government; put it on the Pension List, 
and there will be an end, at once, and entirely, of its dignity, 
and of what means it now possesses of vindicating an occasional 
independence. Besides, a provision of this nature could not 
possibly endure, looking at the daily increasing influence of the 
Dissenters: at least, not without embracing them likewise, which 
would greatly enhance the evils we have just deprecated. If 
confined to the Establishment now endowed, a public stipendiary 
maintenance could not, however, be charged with augmenting 
the public burdens, an objection which has been urged against 
it, since the tithe would then, of course, devolve upon govern- 
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ment, to be appropriated to the general services of the state. 
To a stipend contributed by the inhabitants of each parish for 
the maintenance of its respective pastor, the foregoing objec- 
tions, it must be confessed, do not apply. And if there were 
no existing endowment in the case, this mode of maintain- 
ing the clergy would have our favorable vote in preference 
to all others, as being the most equitable, and the most likely 
to secure the honest and assiduous services of the minister. 
But we must not lose sight of the existing tithe, which forms 
a mass of public property applicable to the purposes of religious 
worship, according to the ritual of the Church of England. 
There being this fund already existing for such an object, no 
good reason can be given why the people should be subjected 
to a new tax for the purpose, unless it can be shewn that, by 
taking the fund and appropriating it to other public purposes, and 
supplying its place by an assessment, as suggested, a greater 
portion of benefit would accrue to the community as a whole. 
We do not deny but that this may be demonstrable hereafter, 
but we scarcely think it will admit of proof just at present. 


Passing over the stipend then as inexpedient, the only other 
provisions on the principle of commutation appear to be, first, 
land; secondly, a rent, to be charged on the titheable land; 
and thirdly, a sum of money resting on sufficient security. Land 
unquestionably unites all the requisites of an endowment, pos- 
sessing, as it does, the advantages of being permanent and se- 
cure in its subsistence, whilst its value is always moving, and 
that, perhaps, in a ratio of increase in relation to all other kinds 
of wealth, real or conventional. But in many cases it may not 
be practically obtainable; whenever, for instance, the value of 
the tithes of any incumbency should not be sufficient for the 
purchase of any but a very small quantity of land, our readers 
will readily perceive, without our going into details, that it may, 
from various circumstances, be impossible either to let that land, 
or to cultivate, and much less improve it with profit; in which 
case the clergyman might be left entirely destitute. Besides, we 
should not wish to see too much encouragement given to clergy- 
men-farmers, and it would at all times be proper, where land is 
the endowment, to permit the management of a farm to be un- 
dertaken by the incumbent himself, only as an unavoidable alter- 
native to leaving it uncultivated. 


A very ingenious scheme has been suggested by Mr. Senior, 
formerly the Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, to en- 
sure the advantages of a landed endowment for the clergy, and 
at the same time, obviate the above objections to it.* He pro- 
poses, that the different incumbents within a given district, say 


b] 


° Letter to Lord Howick on a legal Provision for the Irish poor, Com- 
mutation of lithes, Ke., by Nassau William Senior, esq., 1831. 
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an archdeaconry, or probably some smaller district, should be 
formed into a corporation, in whom he would vest the revenues 
of all the benefices in the district, but to be divided between the 
incumbents in proportion to the value of each respective benefice. 


Then the corporation should be empowered to sell the tithes of 


the whole district, and lay out the proceeds in the purchase of 
land. By this plan an estate, or several estates, might be selected, 
which would be certain to afford profitable cultivation, while the 
management of the estates might be conducted by a steward or 
bailiff of the corporation, so as to release the cle1 rgyman as well 
from the labour and solicitude, as the iny idiousness of collecting 
his own income from his parishioners. 


This scheme promises fair, though we foresee many difficulties 
in the way of its working; aad. without wishing to see it alto- 
gether rejecte d, we decidedly think its movements would be too 
slow for the present emergency. What debates, committees, 
surveys, reports, remonstrances, and amendments, must there 
take place before even the machinery of the corporations is 
brought into working order! That done, there will still be a 
great complexity of interests and opinions to adjust between the 


different incumbents and their parishioners, and the patrons of 


their livings. And by the time a result may be hoped to be 
reached A all these impediments, who shall say that the 
tithe system inay not, from the intervening action of public opi- 
nion, require a very different mode of settlement, if it shall not 
already have undergone one? 


Where land might not be obtained, a land tax would mostly 
be found practice ible. It would, of course, be equal in value to 
the relinquished tithe, and charged upon the freehold of the land 
previously titheable. Its advantage over tithe consists in its cer- 
tainty, and in its not interfering with the farmer's produce, or 
the management of his farm. It is true, that the farmer might, 
in many cases, have to pay the tax, but this would be a matter 
of arrangement between him and his landlord, and therefore 
would not bring about the uncomfortable relation between the 
pastor and his flock, which is now produced by the tithe. The 
objections to be urged against a land tax are, that it may, by the 
variation of values, cut down the asiieas! S original j income, 
But this can be wholly obviated, either by making at once the 
yearly payment a corn-rent, or providing means for correcting 
the amount as expressed in money, at stipulated periods, by the 
actual value of corn. It has been also objected that such a pro- 
vision would be insecure, for that, in process of time, the land- 
lords would find means of withholding the payment or evading 
it. Without raising an argument on this objection, we think it 
will be sufficient to say in answer, that the act contemplated 
would be one of direct t spoliation, and we think the clergy may 
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fairly be called upon to place some trust in the moral sanction 
actuating the bulk of the community, which it is their professed 
duty to inspire and strengthen, as some safeguard against such 
apprehended delinquency. 

There remains another mode of provision, namely, money, on 
sufficient security; and we chiefly have in view government se- 
curity. Manifold, we expect, will be the objections, and great 
the outery, against what will be styled so precarious a provision. 
For this we are prepared, and must, notwitstanding, retain it on 
our list, not only for the purposes of temporary investment, (for 
which, indeed, no other offers,) but also as being, in many emer- 
gencies, which we can conceive, a suitable provision for any in- 
definite period, yet promptly convertible into a more permanent 
endowment, where circumstances may permit, or occasion shail 
require. Its deficiencies are two-fold; in the first place, it is 
peculiarly subject to a depreciation of relative value: but this 
defect may be cured in a manner already suggested in reference 
to a roney-rent, by instituting a relatively permanent standard 
of value, viz. corn, by which the variations may be from time to 
time corrected. Then a monied investment is liable to a double 
risk of insecurity,—private fraud and public bankruptcy. As to 
the consequences of private fraud, that is, forgery and embezzle- 
ment, they will be greatly obviated, so as scarcely to have any 
practical weight, by the necessary intervention of a public officer 
as the nominal holder of the investment, who would, of course, 
be environed by almost insuperable checks against dishonesty; and 
even supposing the extreme case of a successful forgery, the loss 
would then fall either on the bank or the government, and there- 
fore the clergy cannot push this objection. We feel confident, 
again, that they will not be forward in contemplating the possi- 
bility of a national insolvency; and sure we are that, should 
such a disaster befall us, they, of all men, would not shrink from 
bearing their share of so wide-spread a calamity. Contrary 
forebodings and feelings should ill befit the single-minded reli- 
ance on a Providential ordinance of events, and resignation to 
unavoidable misfortune, which should be marked characteristics 
of their spiritual calling. Returning, however, to the considera- 
tion of monied investments as permanent provisions for the 
clergy, there are some peculiar mischiefs to be apprehended from 
their adoption in regard to the spiritual administration of Wales, 


which we intend to notice more particularly in a subsequent 
place. 


The foregoing, we think, are the whole of the different kinds 
of endowments which might be substituted in lieu of an abolished 
tithe. Going them over in review, we shall find that land is un- 
questionably the best; but that it may in many instances be 
difficult, and in some quite impossible to procure it in a_pro- 
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fitable shape; in most, however, we think we may say in all those 
instances, a rent or a money commutation will be found available, 
and we have seen that the objections incident to each may be 
qualified, if not removed, by other concomitant provisions. 


The obvious mode of ensuring the advantages of each provision, 
aud yet excluding its defects, is to leave open to each individual 
parish the selection of whichever of them best suits its cireum- 
stances, providing, at the same time, proper checks and correc- 
tives for their respective abuses or deficiences. 

We think, with this view, that an Act should be passed without 
delay, ‘‘For Effecting the Commutation of Tithes belonging to 
Ecclesiastical Per ons and Corpora'ions in England and Wales.” 
Such an Act may, with reference to its main objects, be advan- 
tageously considered as falling into two subdivisions: the for- 
mer of them containing the legal machinery necessary to effect 
the conversion of tithes into land, rent, or money, as the circum- 
stances of the case may require; and the latter subdivision com- 
prising all the app-opriate clauses and provisions for instituting 
the property acquired by commutation into a clerical endowment. 

The liberty of taking the first step in setting afoot the question 
of commutation, should, we think, be given indifferently both to 
the incumbent and the tithe payers, or any specified number of 
them, say seven; and the regulations for holding meetings for 
the object, would pretty nearly coincide with the existing mode 
of assembling vestries, except perhaps that more enlarged and 
formal notices would be advisable; but these are matters of de- 
tail not worth dwelling on, and introduced merely to shew that 
the beginning, dimidium fac!i, might be made almost in the course 
of parish business. The mode of voting too can present no diffi- 
culty, and may be passed over. A more important consideration 
then arises, whether the commutation, when agreed upon by the 

parishioners, should not be compulsory on the incumbent: and 
we clearly think it ouglit, and that not merely as to the affirma- 
tive of the question by itself, but further as to the nature of the 
substituted provision which the tithe payers concur in giving in 
lieu of the tithe; with this qualification, however, for the protec- 
tion of the clergyman, that no mixed commutation, as partly land 
and partly money, should be forced upon hin; neither should he 
be compelled to accept, azainst his consent, small pieces of land 
scattered up and down the parish. But in other respects we 
think, that the greatest latitude should be left to the parishioners 
in choosing what the new endowment shall be, out of the three 
articles of land, rent, and money; and moreover we conceive, 
that it would be highly politic to allow the quota of commutation, 
charged to any person not desirous or not able to pay it up im- 
mediately, to remain for a fixed limited time as a mortgage upon 
his land, or upon any land which the parishioners may concur in 
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~~ 


purchasing for the purpose of commutation, of course with the 
seller's consent in the latter instance, and in all cases taking 
precedence of all prior charges. 

The next question would be how to ascertain the amount of 
commutation which the incumbent 1s entitled to, and which, on 
the other hand, each of his parishioners is liable to pay. This, ) 
we think, may readily be done, by taking the average of say the 
ten last preceding years for which tithes have been paid, aud cal- 
culating the proportion of that total average which would fall upon 
every farm or homestead in the parish, which would be chargeable 
accordingly, either with that proportion as a perpetual rent, or with 
the value in capital of such rent, according to the mode of com- 
mutation agreed upon, And here we come to consider of the 
indispensable requisite in the case of a money commutation, of 
providing means for preventing its eventual depreciation in value. 
The standard by which its variation can be most surely corrected, 
is universally acknowledged to be corn. The machinery by which 
the corrections should be effected, might be something of the fol- 
lowing sort: first, the original value of the money forming the 
commutation, es expressed in corn, should be authenticated and 
placed on record ; secondly, means should be provided of ascertain- 
ing the variation which may have taken place between the original 
value in corn of the fund of commutation and its future value, to 
be calculated at successive periods of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, as may be agreed upon; thirdly, power should be given to 
the actual incumbent of the benefice at the expiration of any one 
of those periods, of proving that his endowment has sunk in value 
some certain proportion, (say one tenth,) and of getting it res- 
tored to the original value. The first of these requisites is easily 
accomplished: it is merely expressing in the instrument of com- 
mutation the quantity of corn equal, at the present market price, 
to the amount of the substituted money-fund agreed upon. As 
to the market price, it might not be fair perhaps to take it from 
Mark lane for all parts of the country, and therefore we would 
suggest, that a schedule containing all the principal market towns 
in England and Wales should form part of the Act; and that the 
averages upon which the required calculations are to be grounded 
in any given parish, should be taken from the three nearest of the 
specified towns to the parish in question. 








The original corn value being thus recorded, the future value 
might be calculated at any of the stipulated periods precisely in 
the same manner, and the variation be computed by the com- 
monest rules of arithmetic. It would then be simply necessary 
to enact, that the incumbent for the time being should be au- 
thorised to take the same steps for obtaining the desired augmen- 
tation in money of his endowment, as are directed to be taken for 
establishing the original commutation: and to simplify the question 
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the evidence upon which, in the event of disagreement, it is 
to be decided, should be restricted to th» statement directed to 
be made in the instrument of commutation, and to the returns 
from the specitied markets. 

The instrument of commutation which we have referred to, 
might be a,deed, (of which a form should be given in the Act, the 
simpler the better,) made between the incumbent, the patron, the 


ordinary, and the tithe- payers, and consisting, in substance, of 


some such parts as the following: first, the specification of the 
lands in the parish liable to tithe; secondly, the statement of the 
nature and amount of the commutation agreed upon; thirdly, where 


the commutation is money wholly, or in part, the statement of 


its value in corn, and of the markets from which the averages 
have been taken; fourthly, a declaration by the incumbent, 
patron, and ordinary, that all ecclesiastical tithes in the parish 
shall cease and be extinguished; and fifthly, the necessary 
clauses for charging each division of land with its share of the 
substituted rent, if that be the commutation, or if it be a capital 
sum of money, any unpaid contributory share upon the proper 
land. Several other clauses of a technical nature might be called 
for, which practice or circumstances would suggest; and in the 
case of a disputed commutation, a plan of the parish would pro- 
bably be requisite, The deed should certainly be enrolled, and 
officia! copies made legal evidence, and, we think, should be ex- 
onerated from stamp duty. 


The foregoing dispositions would mainly satisfy the first part 
of the proposed “Act, namely the extinction and conversion of the 
tithe, were it not that we have hitherto assumed a complete har- 
mony to reign throughout the transaction between the negotiating 
parties, which of course cannot be relied upon. 

We have already indicated our opinion, that a commutation 
agreed upon by the parishioners should not be rejected by the 
incumbent, on the ground of its being unsuitable in its nature; 
but where the justness of its amount is disputed, that, of course, 
is a matter of fact that ought to be fairly settled between the 
parties; and for this purpose it will probi ibly be found necessary, 
in case of disagreement, for either party to elect a commissioner, 
with an umpire to act between both, if necessary: and proper 
powers must, of course, be given to these commissioners to take 
all steps needful to esti ablish the questioned facts, and finally to 
award the amount of commutation, accompanied with the usual 
requisite provisions for ensuring impartiality and despatch in the 
arbitration. An appeal will be further neeye iy from the com- 
missioners to the Court of Exchequer, which our judgment sug- 
gests to us, on account of its being mostly conversant with this 
species of property. The proceedings might be made summary, 
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to * 


and as inexpensive as possible : and this appeal ought, we think, 


to be conclusive. 

We may now go over to the consideration of the second main 
branch of the proposed Act, namely, the disposal of the endow- 
ment acquired in lieu of tithe. Where it 1s land, or so soon as it 
is converted into land, the question Is simple: it may be ren- 
dered glebe, and be treated accordingly. Where also the com- 
mutation shall consist of rent charged on the land, there is not 
much to be said: the landlord or the tenant, as they may agree, 
may pay it henceforth to the clergyman, on some fixed days in 
the vear, which should be specified. Of course, the usual legal 
remedies for recovering the rent would not be withheld; and 
possibly it would be an improvement to invest the churchwardens 
of every parish with authority for recovering it, on behalf of the 
incumbent, virtute officie. 

It remains to be seen how a money fund in capital may be 
disposed of to best advantage for the clergy. We pretend not 
to speak with confidence on this point, but it strikes us a nearly 
feasible plan, to direct the money to be paid over to the trea- 
surer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, or some other responsible officer 
of that institution, to be invested by him in the publie funds, in 
his name, but to the account of the church of the parish from 
which the money shall have proceeded. Whilst the fund re- 
mained with this officer, he would, of course, pay the dividends 
to the incumbent for the time; and whenever it should be found 
practical and expedient to convert the money into a landed en- 
dowment, the purchase money would thus be readily available at 
the shortest notice. The power we have just alluded to of turn- 
ing a monied fund into land whenever a favorable opportunity 
shall offer, ought, we think, to be lodged in the incumbent, to 
be exercised, however, with the approbation of the patron and 
ordinary. And here Mr. Sentor’s plan should not be lost sight of. 


Some regulations would be called for to meet cases (of which, 
doubtless, many will occur,) of disputed legal right to tithes, be- 
tween the churchman and his parishioners: these ought to be 
encouraged, perhaps compelled, to an early and final settlement; 
and, with that view, it might possibly be found advantageous to 
vest in the commissioners ample authorities to collect the requi- 
site evidence: but the law of the case must, of course, be adju- 
dicated by a competent tribunal, and, we think, exclusively by 
the Court of Exchequer. ce 


Many other clauses of a technical nature, and doubtless many 
provisions of essential importance, are wanting in our foregoing 
briet and imperfect sketch of a Commutation Act; but it is not 
as a work ng model that we pretend to offer it, but simply as an 
example, which, however rouchly hewn, is meant to shew that a 
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scheme might be framed, taking in all the substantial requisites 
of the measure of commutation, now acknowledged to have be- 
come indispensable, and at the same time carrying that measure 
into effect by usual and familiar means, and with reasonable 
despatch. And here we cannot refrain from again urging our 
clerical friends to bestir themselves in employing: all their ener- 
gies, and all their influence, to establish, without loss of time, a 
comprehensive plan of complete commutation, No compro- 
mises, no compositions, no half measures, will now avail; there 
must be a thorough conversion of the church’s property in 
tithe, otherwise the characteristic of property will soon cease to 
belong to it. As yet there is, we trust, an interval of calm and 
considerate discussion, prevailing in the minds of the influential 
majority, which, in separating abuses from an institution, would 
not suffer the integrity of the latter to be intrenched on, so long 
as it performed its appointed services. But we beg to suggest to 
the clergy, that the time may come whee many men, who have 
never hesitated on the policy ‘of abolishing tithes, but have not 
wished to diminish the endowments of the C hurch as a whole, 
may have further to make up their minds on the wisest mode of 
appropriating that fund of property from which tithes spring, 
after the latter shall have been removed; and whilst in this state 
of hesitation, brought about by the perplexed circumstances of 
the times, is it not to be apprehended that they may, in very 
many circumstances, suffer their calculations of temporal expe- 
diency to get the better of their zeal for the Establishment? 
There is another class, who, though not fraught with any vehe- 
ment devotion to the Established C hurch, would yet unwillingly 
stand by and see the landlord pocket all the tithes in the country 
as a bonus, without returning any equivalent for them, and 
would, therefore, be ready to cooperate in any measure oa con- 
vert the tithes into a different species of property. The effective 
aid and countenance of these, and doubtless of many other 
members of the community, will be unquestionably lost to the 
clergy by too longa protracted delay; and since it is impossible 
to calculate safely its limit, we trust we may not have again to 
reiterate our exhortations, or we may possibly be constrained to 
mingle with them our regrets that the irrevocable time for action 
has gone by. 


And now a word to connect more closely the subject with our 
native Principality. The besetting abuse in our spiritual admi- 
nistration is that inveterate system which, originating in 
party tactics, and continued partly from the transmitted 
operation of precedent, and partly, we fear, from the influence 
of less excusable causes, has excluded Welshmen from all 
our bishoprics, and the choicest of our benctices. From this 
abuse has sprung, as a natural consequence, an ignorance, on 
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the part of the pastors, of the language, the temperament, and 
the habits of their flocks; indeed, in very many instances, an ab- 
sence from them altogethe rs producing alienated feelings on 
the part of the parishioners, and desertions by wholesale to the 
more active and popular camps of sectarianism. Care must be 
taken, in transacting any commutation to be set on foot in 
Wales, that no support be afforded to the abuse we have alluded 
to, wntil, by the applic ation of more direct and powerful means, 
it shall be, we trust, reformed altogether. In particular, a 
money commutation should be strenuously avoided, unless cir- 
cumstances actually force it; for what chance of successful 
persuasion or remonstrance will the inhabitants of a remote 
valley in W ales possess for recalling to his duty an absentee 
clergyman, living, it may be, in the parish of Marylebone, and 
drawing his income from the three per cents.?_ And furthermore, 
if opportunities should chance to offer, of imposing wholesome 
conditions of residence, or acquisition of the language, or at 
least the appointment of an efhcient curate, and (it may be, in 
some cases,) the securing a desired minister in reversion, we see not 
why such opportunities should not be laid hold of in the course 
of negociation, and improved to the utmost. But these conside- 
rations open a wide field, and the present hints may now suflice: 
at a future op portunity we may have more to say on the subject. 
It will be seen that we have confined our remarks to ecclesi- 
astical tithes: lay, or impropri: ate tithes, being private property, 
require no aid of the legislature to effect their disposal, and we 
are not inclined to think that compulsory commutation with re- 
gard to them would be either just or expedient. The public 
discouragement of this property, which will be greatly increased 
by the removal of church tithes, will afford sufficient inducement 
to their extinction, especially when the law is altered concerning 
their form of title, which we decidedly think ought to be spee- 
dily done: but whether such alteraticns should be embodied 
in the Church Tithe Commutation Act, we must be allowed to 
doubt. A separate measure for the purpose appears to us 
preferable, 





ON THE DEATH OF AN EPICURE. 
“* Ar length, my friends, the feast of life is o’er; 
I’ve eat sufficient; I can drink no more; 
My night is come: I’ve spent a jovial day; 
"Lis time to part; but, oh! what is to pay?” 
TRANSLATION. 
© dalm vy nhras, ar ben y bywyd wledd, 
Digonid vi a bwyd, a llyn, mewn hedd; 
A daeth vy nos, aeth heibiaw lawen ddydd, 
Mae’n bryd ymadu—Och ! pa dal y sydd? 


CAERVAILWCH. 
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Author of “ The Last of the Sophis.” 
Far in a wild and rocky land, 
Where freedom held so long her stand 

*Gainst Saxon axe and Norman brand, 

Where reason with her icy hand 

Has not yet banished from her way : 

The wild and legendary lay 

Of river sprite, or mountain fay ; , 

And every castled rock or dell, i 

Ilath some unearthly tale to tell, i 
| On which the mind will lingering dwell, hi 
Nor seek to burst the viewless spell; fi 

There dwelt, ‘tis said, in times of old, } 

A native chieftain, stern and bold, b 

Unconquered,—till an ill-starr’d hour : 


Beheld Keneidon’s banner tower q 
Upon his corpse, and blackened lower; i 
And children in the Marcher’s power, 
‘Two infant daughters, of a race | 
) The Normans chased from place to place; 
The last on earth their bards could trace, 
When high Keneidon’s praises rung 

In festal hall; or minstrels strung 

Their harps, and deeds of battle sung,— 

Or injuries, with embittered tongue. 

Such orphan beauty might have been 
Protection, had there dwelt within 

One spark of mercy, but his sin 

Was cruelty, and lust of gold: 

lor that earl Mortimer, ’tis told, 

lteneath his mail, had heart as cold; 

And Cambria paid with steel, of old, 

Her children’s ransom;—as it may, 

Let that have been;—their ballads say 

No more were heard of from this day, 

The chieftain’s daughters: those who spoke 
A moody frown their purpose broke—- 

And many a sleeping beldame woke 

By howling dog or raven’s croak, 

That night when, echoing o’er the wave, 
Some shrieks were heard—but none to save, 
lor all was silent as the grave, 

And all in darkest night arrayed, 

As rushed the beor with ready aid; 

Then shivering sought his couch, dismayed 
At that wild prank by Elfins played. 























Selection from Taliesin. 


And often down that silvery tide, 

Two faery forms were seen to glide, 
And linger by the arches wide; 

And _nightly there their walks resume, 
No truants from the grave, the gloom, 
The ghastly hue that haunts the tomb 
In them was aeriness and bloom: 
And there, ’tis said, they wander yet, 
When, by the moon, the fishers set 
The nightly snare and hidden net. 
And to this day that arched wall 
The “ Sisters’ bridge,” the peasants call: | 
It stood there, and outlived the fall 

Of Mortimer; for house and hall, 
Of that proud earl have passed away ; 

In bloody graves his kinsmen lay ; 

And wildly shrieked, each sister ‘fay, | 
When stretched on Flodden’s s dreary field, 
The last of that dark race did yield 

His breath, and left not one to wield 

The wolf's device on battle shield. 





SELECTLON FROM TALIESIN. 


Hir y bydd Brython fal Carcharorion, 
Yy mraint Alltudion Tir Saronia 
Iu ner a folant Eu Hiaith a gadwant 

Eu Tira gollant ond Gwyllt Wadia. 


Translation by the late Enwarpv WiiiiaMs, of Glamorgan. 


Long shall the Britons humbled low remain, 
For ages drag the Saxon’s galling chain ; 
But faithfal still their ancient God adore ; 
Pure keep their language, as in days of yore; 
Be robb'd of native lands, from all exil’d, 
But Wahia’s rough uncultivated wild. 
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University Professorships. 


Wer have been often and greatly surprised that the Universi- 
ties have not been graced by a Welsh professorship. In order to 
shew that encouragement has been given to the acquirement 
and study of other languages, not more important than our own, 
we shall extract three notices of bequests made since 1811 to 
the University of Oxford, in the hope of attracting attention to 
so important and national an institution, asa Professorship of the 
language of Ancient Britain. 


Oxrorp. Sanscrit Professorship. Extract from Col. Boden’s 
will, dated 15th August, 1811. 

“TI do hereby give and bequeath all and singular my said residuary estate 
and effects, with the accumulations thereof, if any; and the stocks, funds, 
and securities whereon the same shall have been laid out and invested, unto 
the University of Oxford, to be by that body appropriated im and tow: rds 
the erection and e adowme nt of a professorship in the Sanscrit language, at 
or in any or either of the colleges of the said University, being of opl- 
nion that a more general and critical knowledge of that language will bea 
means of enabling my countrymen to proceed in converting of the natives 
of India to the Christian religion, by disseminating a knowledge of the 
sacred scriptures among them more effectually than all other means what- 
soever.” 

Hebrew Scholarship. Mrs. Kennicott, wite of the late He- 
brew professor, Dr. Kennicott, has left, by will, two Hebrew 
scholarships. Notice of this was given by the Vice-chancellor, 
Nov. 14, 1831. 

Another Hebrew Scholarship. Last year, the present He- 
brew professor, Mr. Pusey, his Lotion ‘ry and the Rev. Dr. E llerton, 
of M: agdalen college, h: ive estal blishe d three liebrew sc holar- 
ships, by each of them su! hseribing one thousand pounds. 


We are induced to give publicity tothe above pleasing accounts, 
with the hope of being able to prevail on some of our wealthy adh 
— countrymen to take into their consideration the advan- 

tage that would arise from establishing a Welsh Professorship in 
one or both of our Universities. An active and, intelligent pro- 
fessor would have an op portunity of clearing up many points 
connected with the history of this country; and, by perseve- 

rance, might collect such materials from the works of the ancient 
bards and others, as would enable him to present to the world 
what has lone been a desideratum,—a History of Wales. In 
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the works of all the Welsh poets there are some incidents men- 
tioned, and facts recorded, which, in the hands of a skilful com- 
piler, would greatly tend to elucidate the state ot society, and 
assist in tracing the progress of civilization at different periods, 
from the earliest ages. Welsh poetry is a field that has not, as 
yet, been thoroughly traversed by any historian; which is greatly 
to be deplored, since it has been long and well authenticated 
that the bards are the only chroniclers, among the Welsh, in 
whom an implicit confidence may be placed; for it was incum- 
bent on them, as a part of their office, ‘‘to make truth mani- 
fest, and diffuse the knowledge of it; and to perpetuate the praise 
of all that is good and excellent.” See the Triads. 

Had we a professor, the Welsh mss. which are now scattered 
all over the kingdom, might be published under his superinten- 
dence; so that our literature might be brought within the reach 
of the antiquary, and every student in the language. 

There are now in Oxford professors of Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, 
Anglo-Saxon, &c., but not of the ancient British language, 
although it may be classed, in point of antiquity and similarity 
of structure, with the Hebrew; for it is evidently of Oriental, 
and not of European, origin. And we can state, without fear 
of contradiction, that the Welsh language would prove of infinite 
assistance in getting up the Sanscrit, or in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Hebrew and its cognate dialects. 

There is another and, we think, weightier consideration which 
should be mentioned, namely, the advantage that would accrue 
to students im the University, who may be looking forward to 
become pastors of the Established Church in Wales. To them, 
indeed, an intimate knowledge of the language is indispensable, 
but, through want of a professor, they enter college, and take 
their degree without ever, during their career of study, once 
thinking of preparing themselves for the arduous and responsible 
duty which must devolve upon them, when they are placed over 
a \Welsh congregation. We can vouch for the truth of what we 
have here stated; and the Church of England has suffered mate- 
rially from the circumstance to which weallude. There is, how- 
ever, one pleasing reflection,—one which augurs well of future 
eood to the church, namely, that the present Wels prelates 
appear to be aware of this evil, and that they have determined 
to correct it by every means in their power. This is evident 
from the strict examination which, in one or two of the Welsh 
dioceses, the Welsh candidates have of late undergone in their 
native language. We rejoice at this circumstance; and when, 
in addition to this, we shall hear of a Welsh professorship having 
been established, our wishes will have been consummated. 














Olion. 


Lady Jane Grey. 


In the celebrated letter from Lady Jane Grey to her sister, the 
night before her execution, as it has lately been printed* from the 
manuscript on vellum, in the British museum, Harl. ms. 2370, 
the illustrious writer thus expresses herself, 
“T have sent yd, good sustt. K. a boke wh although it 
be not rumid with gold,” &c. 

Now the editor of the modern English version of this epistle, 
not knowing very well what to make of the word rimid, has thought 
fit to change it into trimmed, and, accordingly, has thus rendered 
the passage; 

“I have sent you, my good sister Katharine, a book 
which although not ¢rimmed with gold,” &e. 

But the word rimidt} is pure, genuine old British, and means 
bound; that is, ‘‘ I have sent you a book, which, although it be 
not outwardly bound, &c.”’ So, in We Ish, a bookbinder i is called 
‘“ Rhwymwr L ly frau,” from the verb rhwymo, which signifies 
to bind generally, as, ioe instance, 

* Ac a phedawr rhafawg y rhwymid Olifer :” 
And with four ropes they bound Oliver. 
The Welsh History of Charlemain. 

The word rhyme is evidently derived from rhwymo, to wap 
since verse may well be said to be bound, or confined, by it 
thymes, and very pretty poe tical trimmings they make. ease, 
also, rim, as signifying a border or margin; rime, hoar-frost, as 
that which encircles every thing it falls on; and, perhaps, also 
rimple, and rumple, (rimpull,) as meaning to pucker or to corru- 
vate, that is, to pull out of its rams into a state of disorder that 
which before was plaited, or confined within its rhymes or bounds, 
Johnson deduces rhyme from pyépoc, but this means rhythm, 
metre, rather than rhyme, a consonance of sounds; as the Greeks 
had no rhymes, but the Welsh poetry is remarkable for the asto- 
nishing reduplic ation of its rhyming consonancies 


Ich Dien. 
GENTLEMEN, 
ALTHou6u there may be some presumption in my venturing into 
the field of antiquarian controversy between two such able dis- 


alin as Jane Grey “ her Times,” page 372. And see also “ Memoirs 
of Lady Jane Grey,” ‘by N. H. Nicolas, Esq., 1832, p. 43, 44. 


t Rimid is nota Welsh oul 


t From //lyfr, a book, we have the Saxon word /oof; a book being coim- 


posed of a number of leaves. 
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yutants as your valuable correspondent Peris, and the learned 
author of the Dissertation on Ancient Armour, yet I cannot resist 
the temptation of hazarding a third conjecture on the origin and 
meaning of the Prince of Wales’s motto, ‘“‘Icn Dien.” 

I fully agree with Sir S. Meyrick, in rejecting the vulgar 
error of considering this device to be the badge of the prince’s 
conquest of the king of Bohemia, who, when vanquished in sin- 
ele combat, is supposed to have forfeited it, together with his 
armour, to the victor. Indeed, as a Welshman, I can never be 
persuaded that these monosyllables, as thus used, ever were of 
German origin, and, therefore, cannot subscribe to Sir Samuel’s 
hypothesis, that they are the trophies of the prince’s prowess 
over some unknown Teutonic knight, at some tilt or tournament 
of which we have no account in history. There is every strong 
probability to warrant the presumption that the armorial device 
of a prince of Wales should be Welsh, although the etymology 
of Peris, however ingenious, in deducing dien trom dyn, a man, 
appears to me to involve a too forced ccuversion of the elemen- 
tary letters of this word to authorise its reception, as has been 
already noticed by Sir Samuel Meyrick. I conceive the words 
Ich Dien or 'weh Dien, to be purely British, and their literal 
translation to be “To you Destruction,” ‘‘ For you Destruction.” 
Or supposing the first word to have been spelled with an initial 
Y instead of an1l, Yeh Dien, it would then be ‘* Behold Destruc- 
tion.”” Or, again, taking the motto as it now literally stands Ich 
Dien, it would be ‘*The shriek of Destruction,” or ‘ Howling 
Destruction.” Jch, in the ancient British, means a shriek, and, 
with the usual prefix, ys may furnish us with the no very impro- 
bable root of the English word: so ichian, or ys-ichian, is to 
squeal, to squeak, to shriek. 

That the word Dien, in Welsh, signifies destruction, violent 
death, or military execution, we have the authority of all the old 
writers. Thus, for instance, Taliesin has ni wyr perchen cnawd 
beth fydd et ddien, and, in Dafydd Gwilym, we tind Dien drwg 
a fo vr dyn draw, where, by the by, we remark dien used in 
direct contradistinction to dyn. i 


Now it will be admitted, by every one, that in all periods of 
military history, from the Homeric heroes of the Troad, and the 
ancient Picts, who painted their faces to make their features 
hideously horrible, down to our modern guardsmen, with their 
tremendous whiskers and their all appalling mustachios; it has 
ever been the custom among warriors to endeavour to make their 
persons appear as terrific as possible to the enemy. But what 
could be more terrible in battle than this motto, emblazoned on 
the crest of the great captain of the age? It seems to hurl de- 
fiance and destruction on the proud battalions of braggart 
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France. Ich Dien! ‘Woe betide you!” ‘* Death and howling 
Destruction await you!” 


Again, as the word was sometimes written Dién, and some- 
times Dihénydd, this Di-hén will account for the elongated e 
final on the monumental inscription, of which Sir Samuel 
Meyrick has so judiciously obliged us with a copy in your last 
number. 

This version is much strengthened by the probability that the 
English prince would naturally seek to ingratiate himself with 
his new subjects, the Welsh, by gratifying their national pride 
in the adoption of an armorial bearing from their native language, 
and so strongly expressive of their characteristic impetuosity. 
If it be objected that a motto in an unknown tongue could not 
inspire an enemy with terror, because it would not be understood, 
I reply that, ‘‘ Omne ignotum pro terribili.” 


‘*A plague on your Welsh etymologies of Jch Dien,” cries a 
surly Saxon, at my elbow, ‘“‘why the words are plain English, 
and mean nothing more or less than Jtch Die’n, or ‘ Die in the 
Itch,’ being a delicate hint from the prince to his new lieges to 
pay more attention to Cambrian cleanliness.” 


Such are the abortive attempts of low wit which sometimes are 
made to throw a portion of ridicule on the aboriginal etymologies 
of Britain; it has sometimes been too much the fashion to attempt 
to throw a portion of ridicule on these antiquarian exercitations ; 
but they, at least, contribute something to our general stock of 
harmless amusement, and may serve to elucidate historic doubts. 

EK. WILiraMs. 


Radnorshire ; 
February 1, 1832. 


The Long Mountain. 
GENTLEMEN, 
I nave always understood from written and traditionary authority, 
that the hill rising in the east at Vennington, in Shropshire, and 
falling in the west near Forden, in Montgomeryshire, derived its 
Welsh name of Cevn Digoll from its having been the place of 
assemblage for the forces of Richmond, on the borders, previously 
to the battle of Bosworth; indicating, that all the Earl’s sup- 
porters who had promised attendance, failed not in their alle- 
giance, but rallied to his standard Di-Goll, without liss. This 
is the generally received opinion regarding the name of the moun- 
tain; but I confess that a passage occurring In the Cambrian 


written by the learned Dr. Owen Pughe, has proe 


Biographies 
3105 ™ Pugh 
: In page 36 of that work, 


duced conflicting doubts in my mind. 
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in a notice of Cadwallon, son of Cadvan, | find the following 
remarks. ‘The battle of Digoll, fought between Cadwallon and 
Edwin, and which compelled the former to seek for safety;in 
Ireland, is called one of ‘the three discolourings of the Severn.’ ”’ 
Now there is no other place at present called Digoll on the banks 


of that river; and if this mountain and the adjoining vale of 


Severn were the scene of action, it is clear that Cevn Digoll 
received its name long before the time of Henry Tudor, because 
the battle fought by “Cadwallon took place as early as the sixth 
century. | know the late prebend John Jenkins, of Kerry, (no 
mean authority ,) attributed the name to Ricksowi and his fol- 
lowers; indeed he had drawn up a paper embodying every glean- 
ing of authority on the point ; but as you possibly may never sce 
it, and as the present inquiry is one of considerable interest to 
some friends of mine who reside in the neighbourhood, I beg to 

call the attention of the scholars of Cambria to the subject, more 
particularly the attention of the venerable gentlemen from whose 
work I have taken my quotation, to the following question: 
whether Keren Digoll received its name from the battle fought 
between Cadwallon ab Cadvan, and Edwin, king of Northumber- 
land, in the sixth century; or whether from a much later event, 
the “ gathering place” of Richmond and the Welsh in the fifteenth. 


When you recollect that Edward Lhwyd, and nearly every 
other eminent scholar of our country, particularly recommended 
Inquiries, such as the above, to be made, as the best°and surest 
mode of correctly illustrating the history of Wales, I trust you 
will not deem the question contained in this letter entirely useless. 


Your obedient humble servant, 


TREVNANT. 


Unpublished Letters of Edward Lhwyd, of the Ashmolean 
Library, Oxford. 


( Continued from No. X1., p. 375. ) 


No. XIV. 


Orf.; Zler. 8, 94. 
Dear Sr. 1 ‘ 


This is onely to return you my thanks for your last, of Aug. 25. 
I have this week sent up Montgomeryshire and Meirionydh. ; 
being dun‘d for them by Mr. Gibson. I am now satisfied we 
shall have pretty fayr pl: ty; for whereas I suspected all this 
while they would print but. few notes or additions, I find by 
some counties T have seen, their additions are einak to larve as 
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ye: text. I have given the best acct. I could of ye. Torques in 
yt. county, at Harlech; and hope it may be easily understood by 
ye: description, thd a figure of it had been ornamental. I have 
also added all ye. information I cod. get from Mr. Wyn of 
Maes y neuodh, and Mr. Jones of Délgelheu, of ye- prodigious 
fire, wch. they say continues stil; for 1 was unwilling to omit 
wholly so strange and unaccountable a phenomenon. The 
toutch I mention’d of my old Frd. T intended thus. Having 
occasion of mentioning his name, I thought to adde these words : 
a gentleman (that we may not envy our worst friends all the good 
character they seem to deserve,) &c., but 1 omitted it. He has 
indeed some learning and ingenuity; but nothing of candour, 
and no great share of judgment, as appears from his letter to 
my Lord of Leechfield, concerning the British History, which 
he gave me formerly to transeribe. I take Mr. Mostyn (betwixt 
you and I,) to have as good a share of both these, besides his 
other qualifications, as any | have had correspondence with in 
Wales. 

Mr. Anwyl in all appearance is like to be prefer’d to 
Lhan-lestyn Caern, which he tells me is worth about 120!bs. per 
an. Ihave nothing to adde but my service to Mr. Jones and 
all other friends, particularly to that negligent varlet Mr, Wm. 
Wyn, if you happen to see ’m. 


l am, Dear Vet». 
Yr. most atlectionat 
Friend and Servt. 
Epw. Luwyp. 
For The Revd. Mr. John Lloyd, 
Schole master at Ruthyn, 
Denbighshire. 


No. XV. 
HonD: Sr. 


I ought to have return’d my thanks ere this, for ye: favour of your 
letter of Decr. ye. 7th wherein (as in the rest I have receiv’d from 
you) appears your obliging civility and readinesse to promote 
whatever bears but some shadow of learning. St Roger is 
pleas'd to grant me ye- favour of a draft of the Torques, thé it 
be too late for Camden ; the table of antiquities for Wales being 
long since engraven and printed off, and _ye- book now com- 
pletely finish’d and dedicated (by Mr. Gibson) to the Lord 
Keeper. I hope you have receiv d, ere this, that county I made 
bold to trouble you with, as also ye. plate wherein all the figures 
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are engraved much lesse than I expected, because they would 
not be at the charges of two plates; but ‘tis well they have 
allow’d us one. I think I never mention’d to you that Mr, Jo. 
Davies, Rector of Newburgh, in Anglesey, informed me yt. ye. 
great copper plate inscrib’d Socio Rome, was found near Aber 
Ffraw, in that county, and that there could be no doubt of it, 
in regard a gentleman now living in his neighbourhood saw it 
when first found. I conclude he means the very same with 
yours, because he says Mr. Wood of Rhos Mon gaue it Arch- 
Bp- Williams; however I have mentioned it at Caer han, which, 
if it should prove an errour, is not perhaps very material; but I 
must beg you pardon if I have committed a mistake in the place 
where ye- brasse axes were found; for Mr. Stodart, the Schole- 
master, of Wrexham, having given me one of them soon after 
they were discovered, told me (as I find by ye- inscription on 
ye: paper where I kept it) that they were found at or near 
Diganwy Castle. 1 was somewhat unwilling when I was writing 
to trouble you with a letter on that question, and therefore 
ventured to place it at Deganwy; having an opportunity of 
adding an annotation on that place, because mentioned in Mr. 
Camden. 

Whenever I come to your parts of Wales, I shall make it my 
businesse to wait upon you, there being none more sensible of his 
obligations to you than 


( Worthy Sr. ) 
Yr. most humble Servt. 


Epwp. Luwyp. 
Oxford; Jan. 8, 1693. 


To ye- hond. Richard Mostyn, Esqr- 
at Penbedw, 
in Flintshire. 


Chester Post. 


No. XVI. 
Dear Sr. 


It's high time to beg your pardon for defferring so long my an- 
swer to yours sent by Mr. H. Jones. I have at last sent you 
the two Camdens by the Shrewsbury Carrier, and directed them 
to be left with your brother at Wrexham. You will find four in 
the box, but the other two are for Mr, Brynkir and Will. Anwy! 
of Dol Friog. I shall give you directions by Mr. Anwyl (who 
sets out next week,) to whom you must direct them at Bangor 
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or Caernarvon; but I had rather you should dispose of them in 
your own neighbourhood if you can: upon acct of ye. maps 
they come to six shillings a piece the binding; and each book 
cost me lb. 12s. in quires; but Harry C lement, partly out of 
spight to the London booksellers yt- were the undertakers, and 
partly for more quick sale, has sold ym. at first for thirty-six 
shillings bound, but is now come to thirty-eight, you must know 
by ye: way, that tis a folly (as ye- bookse llers manage it) to sub- 
scribe for one copy of any book, for ye: undertakers allow ye- 

country booksellers two books in 8 eratis, so that they can 
“a to sel them at subscription price, if not under, to those 
yt. have not subscribed. In one of the books you ‘Il find the 
lho corrected in my province, but I had no time to do it in 
all, and, therefore, must beg that trouble of you, or one of your 


lads. The undertakers put a trick on us as to the maps of 


Wales; for when they told us in the propos: als, they would give 
us a map of each county in England, ‘twas ge nerally under- 
stood that they comprehended W ales - but they have given us 
only one map of North Wales and another of South Wales; 
and ‘twas partly for that reason, and partly because I was not 
so capable of the task, that I refused to have any thing to doe in 
ye. correcting the maps. Having some old maps of Wales by 
me, I] made bold to adde them in your copy, but if they prove 
too great an eyesore, they are easily pluck’d out; you may 
freely use your ‘disc ‘retion, either to take 36s. a book or 38s. 
Charles Wyn pays 38s. for his, so did Mr. Anwyl and two or 
three more of my friends in the college, for whom I had sub- 
scrib’d. If I receive 38s. I have the seventh book gratis, web. 
was according to their proposals; and if 36s., I pay onely 12 
shillings for it. 

Something ought to be reply’d to your letter, but I am in 
some haste, as you find by my scribleing. That ye- Romans 
conquer'd and were possess'd of North and South Wales, is no 
question at all amongst antiquaries ; and if it were, their sub- 
terraneous stoves and bricks inscribed LEG. II. LEG. XX. 
& LEG. VI. dug up in Monmouthshire, Flintshire, and Caer- 
narvonshire, besides other inscriptions, coyns, &c. to be found, 
doubtlesse in each county, would soon decide ye. controversy ; 
and, whereas you say y®- country afforded no corn several years 
after, I doubt not but it afforded no corn before the Romans 
redue’d it; (for Tacitus tells us Anglesey was a re ceptac ‘le of 
fugitives;) and think it no absurdity, if we imagine ‘twas till’d 
before Rome was built. I suspect ye- plant Dr. Foulks means, 
may be ye- Gladiolus Lacustus, ye- characteristic whereof 1 
that it yields milk, bears blew flowers, &c. 1 directed sea a 
parcel of books from Hi: ury Clement (by ye: Anglesey carrier) 
who, I suppose, enclosed a letter with them. You tell me 
y*: eood poems would be accepti ible; here’s one lately pub- 
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lish’d by the name of Prince (or King) Arthur; ye» author, 
one Dr. Blackmore, a London Physician, which is highly com- 
mended, but it is a large b. of about 16 shillings price. As 
for the E pithalamium you me ntion, written by Dryden, Clement 
tels me there came no such thing to the booksellers’ hands. 
Il am, Dear Veteran, 
Yr. most affect. Friend, 
Epw. Luwyp. 

My hearty service to C ardo, and thanks for his kind present, 
but I shall shortly write to him myself: his brother is usher of 
Burford. Fail not of telling me freely what is liked, and what 
disliked in Camden, especially my share. 
For the Revd. Mr. John Lloyd, 

Schole master, 
at Ruthin, 

Chester Post. Denbighshire. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Ix my letter, printed in your last Magazine, page 94, you have 
made me say, ‘‘ the « arliest E nglish authority we have for Ich dyn 
is in the will of the Black Prince.” I must beg you to correct 
this to Ich dien, otherwise [ may appear as laying the foundation 
of an argument against my main position. —I take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting another error, at page 95, which is not yours: 
[ have stated that ** Edmond Meyrick married Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Evan, and sister of Sir Francis Llwyd, knight, but left no 
issue.” This was on the authority of Edward Llwyd, the an- 
tiquary, and George Owen; but their testimony, as to North 
Wales genealogy, is not quite so good as that of Robert V aughan, 
of Henewrt, and the Salesbury collection of pedigrees at Llan- 
gedwin. These authorities state that he married, Ist, Grace 
daughter and heiress of Cadwaladr Wateyn ab Edward, of 
Llanddervel; and 2nd, Sioned, daughter of John, son of 
Ellis Vaughan, of Cevnbodig. By his first wife he had, Ist, 
Peter, who died November, 1670, the father of the Rev. Edmond 
Me -yrick, the great benef: wetor to Jeune College, who died in 1713; 
2nd, Ge lly Me -yrick; and three daughters, Lowti, Jane, and Ellin: 
and by his second wife, Ist, Lewis Meyrick, bartister at law, who, 
in 1668, sold G lenalwen to William Salesbury, of Rag, esq ; 
ey John Meyrick; and 3rd, Captain Meyrick, who died 
in 1670; and two daughters, Elizabeth, who married Hugh, son 
of Robert Vaughan, the antiquary, and Rebecca. The f family 
descent was continued through a brother of the Rev. Edmond 
Meyrick before mentioned. 


Yours respectfully, 
Goodrich Court; 2 


t. Mrynicn. 
January 28, 1832. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Physician. Cholera. 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 209. London: 
Charles Knight, 1832. 


For the introduction of a medical work, like the present, into 
the pages of the “Cambrian Quarterly,” some apology may be 
required,—some explanation expected; but when our readers 
shall have carefully perused the subject of this notice as we 
have done, they will, we doubt not, fully absolve us from the 
charge of indievonce or inattention in the choice of our sub- 
jects; and they will assuredly admit that the pages which may 
teach them the best w ay of combating a frightful disease, must 
os as interesting and important to the Cambrian as the S Saxon, 
Caledonian, or Hibernian. 


This little work, under a very plain exterior, and sold at a 
price which will merely defray the charges of printing, contains 
such a mass of concentrated information, historical records, and 
prophylactic maxims, on the all-absorbing topic of Chol ra, that 
we have risen from its perusal with our minds enlightened by the 
plain and simple reasoning it unfolds, the facts it advances, and 
the precepts it inculcates. 

In the publication of this very seasonable, but unpretending, 
little work, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
have conferred a lasting bene fit, not only upon that class for 
which the treatise is more especially inte nded, but upon society 
at large; for while the subject, in si amplicity and arrangement, 
is accommodated to the language and ce mprehension of the 
humblest cottager, we will affirm that the more erudite, and even 
the experienced practitioner, will read it withadvantage. Clothed 
in familiar language, and communicating information of essential 
interest to the community, and at a price which places it within 
the reach of every one, the tact and observation of a skilful 
physician are conspicuous in every chapter. It is no small praise 
to have thus succeeded in divesting the work of all those tech- 
nicalities which, to the general and unprofessional reader, give 
to medical works so forbidding an aspect. To withdraw from 
the learning of the schools, and to adi ypt the language of ordi- 
nary life for the elucidation of a medical subject, has been rarely 
attempted, and still more rarely successful; but when it does 
happen, as in the present instance, that an author succeeds in 


throwing open those boundaries which for so many ages have 
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made the fair fields of science an exclusive preserve, open only 
to the initiated—to such as possessed the symbolical password, 
he deserves the best thanks of his fellow-citizens, as one who has 
thus opened new sources of knowledge and enjoyment to all, 
which have hitherto been as sealed books. We confess that, in 
contemplating the future prospects of man, the extended ‘‘know- 
ledge for the people,” the feelings we indulge are of a nature 
much more pleasing than painful. Our maxim is, that in pro- 
portion as man becomes wiser, he becomes better; and that 
whatever has a direct tendency to widen the sphere of his ac- 
quired knowledge, widensalso the sphere of his usefulness, promotes 
the growth of domestic virtues, makes him more watchful of his 
own conduct, and a more intelligent observer of the conduct of 
others. But to secure a harvest of such desirable fruit, our 
endeavour must be constantly directed to the quality of that 
knowledge which, as an intellectual engine, we distribute for 
the moral advancement of the great mass of the people; we 
must be upon our guard lest, in a soil where either the spurious 
or the true fruit may luxuriate, the former by deleterious inter- 
mixture, should smother the latter, and instead of a wholesome 
crop, we only reap a harvest of noxious weeds. Never, in the 
history of this, or any other country, were such extensive funds 
employed, such powerful minds engaged in furthering, by every 
human and attainable means, the condition, and in enlightening 
the minds, of the lower classes. But in proportion as this spirit 
is fostered,—in proportion as the minds of the people are rendered 
susceptible of self-instruction, and the printed and written lan- 
guage is no longer a mystery, so should every philanthropic 
mind keep a jealous eye over the multifarious, and often dan- 
gerous, matter which is every day issuing from the press, and 
inundating the country. Unless we do so, learning becomes a 
curse. As within these twenty years the number of those who, 
among the lower classes, read for improvement has been doubled, 
so also has the demand for simple and elementary works on 
science and art increased, and the services rendered by this 
“Society” for the promotion of this great end, afford a retro- 
spect of the highest congratulation to every patriotic and en- 
lightened mind, In the publication of the present, and prece- 
ding works from the same source, every thing has been con- 
ducted in subservience to this important question, ‘‘ understand- 
est thou what thou readest?” and the arcana of science reduced 
to the scale of ordinary capacities, and transmitted through the 
medium of a plain and intelligible phraseology. 

But in thus premising our subject we feel that, although we 
should have much to advance on so interesting a topic, and may 
revert to it on a future occasion, we are unwilling to occupy 
the reader's attention with any further remarks of our own, but 
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introduce him at once to the work itself, the merits and method 
of which we shall endeavour to illustrate by apt quotation and 
occasional comment. 


After a brief notice detailing the scope and intention of this 
popular work, there follows a concise and well-written introduc- 
tion, wherein the more essential facts in anatomical and physio- 
logical science, are lucidly set forth, and brought more imme- 
diately to the eye and understanding of the reader through the 
medium of several well-executed plates of the human figure, 
illustrative of its various functions. The first chapter opens with 
a dissertation on such diseases as are supposed to arise from pe- 
culiar conditions of the atmosphere, in which Dr. John Conolly, 
the author, has succeeded in condensing within a small space 
nearly all that is known or interesting on the subject. In the 
second, we have a description of cholera, with the history of that 
disease, and an account of its progress northward, till its pes- 
tilential presence was announced on our own shores. 

“From Bengal, in 1818, it passed on to the Coromandel Coast, or Presi- 
dency of Madras, where, with the exception of two years 1826-27, it has, 
more or less, ever since prevailed. In the same year 1818, it visited the 
coast of Malabar, or Bombay Presidency, and spread to the Burmese empire ; 
and it is traced in 1819 to the islands of Penang and Sumatra, to Ceylon 
and Malacca, and to the Mauritius; and in 1820 to China, and successively 
throughout large portions of Eastern Asia; to islands in the African Ocean; 
to Arabia, to Mesopotamia, Syria, and Judea, in 1821; to Persia in 1822. 
At length it appeared in Russia. It extended to Poland in March 1831; 
it appeared in Prussia in May, and also in Austria. In June it reached St. 
Petersburg: in October it appeared at Hamburgh, and in the same month 
its existence in this country was first discovered.” P. 50. 

After a variety of interesting particulars regarding the climate 
and people of India, the nature and progress of the disease, with 
authentic evidence in support of its contagious nature, and its 
recent devastations in the Russian Capital, under the observation 
of Drs. Russell and Barry; we come toa chapter (1x) of the 
deepest national concern, the Spasmodic Cholera in England. 
This chapter is well deserving of attentive perusal, it 1s multum 
in parvo, the essence of nearly al! that has come to our know- 
ledge up to the present date. It may be proper, however, to 
state, that Dr. Conolly havin given his support in favor of the 
contagious nature of Cholera, his remarks, though not less valu- 
able in themselves, are nevertheless materially influenced by, and 
the natural result of, that impression—an impression which we 
rejoice to say is every day losing some of its original supporters, 
and consequently much of those shadowy terrors which so lately 
invested this new and formidable disease. At the head of those 
who have laboriously applied themselves to the investigation of 
the disease, as it now appears in the metropolis, Dr. Johnson 
has succeeded in throwing much light upon the subject, and, ta 
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conjunction with many emivent practitioners, in tranquillising 
the public mind. For ourselves, we confess we are not alarmists, 
and witha vast mass of evidence before us In every way calculated 
to calm the excited apprehensions, but which it would be foreign 
to our desitn here to recapitulate, we look forward with conti- 
dence to the measures now in force, and the minds everywhere 
investigating the subject, for the final settlement of the long agi- 
tated question of contagion. 

In taking leave of this work, we have to thank the author for 
one of the most seasonable, judicious, and comprehensive treatises 
that have yet appeared on the subject of cholera. It is a book 
which no family should be without, particularly in the country; 
and at this season when the public attention has been so painfully 
directed to the invasion of these shores by a pestilential disease, 
the history, prevention, and treatment of cholera, as therein set 
forth, and the result of much study, reasoning, and practical ob- 
servation, we can conscientiously recommend as a manual infi- 
nitely better adapted to the ends in view, than any thing that 
has yet appeared. We annex the following extracts, and regret 
that our space is so limited as to preclude the possibility of our 
viving the work that space and consideration to which it is so 
justly entitled. 


“There were in a particular part of India to which the cholera came, two 
companies of soldiers; one of three hundred, one of one hundred. The 
company of one hundred agreed to live temperately and to avoid the meht 
air: and only one man caught the cholera. The company of three hundred 
made no such agreement, but went on as usual, and thirty of them died. 

* Tet him who reads this page, then, remember, when he lifts the glass to 
his mouth, that if it raises his spirits for an hour or two, it shortens his life 
by many hours. VP. 160 

* bower women have died of cholera than men, fewer children than women, 
and fewer sober men than drunkards. Ifa man’s natural spirits and strength 
are habitually exhausted by artificial stimulants, his stock of spirits and 
streneth will be so taken up beforehand, that if the cholera makes a sudden 
demand upon his stock, even his life must go towards the payment. Ibid. 

“there is no greatcr enemy of the cholera than cleanliness. If it were 
net for dirt and neglect, it is almost a question whether it would ever have 
ound asubstintial footing any where. It never goes first into cleanly houses; 
but creeps about the narrow streets, the confined and dirty allies, the damp 
cellars, and the crowded garrets, where poverty cond wretchedness have taken 
up ther abode before. There it finds a home, and becomes stronger and 
bolder; and after destroying its hundreds, it spreads forth into the air of a 
whole city, and triumphs over its thousands. P. 162. 

“A man who is tired and exhausted, and cold, drinks a glass of raw 
spirits, and because it produces some warmth, and rouses his languid heart 
and nerves, as the whip and spur stimulate the jaded horse, he fancies that 
it does him more good than food: which is just as foolish as it would be to 
suppose that the whip and spur would keep the horse in as good condition 
ts hayand corn. To live poorly is a bad thing, and to drink is a bad thing; 
hut to live poorly and to drink too, as cerlain destruction. P. 165, 
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“(One of the most common causes of disease is moisture or di ampness, 
whether combined with great heat or great coldness of the air. P. 167. 

“The effects of cold upon the bedy are much more dangerous during slee p 
than when we are awake. More clothing is required by night than by day. 
Dry rooms, clean sheets, and good warm blankets, will do more than any 
medicine to keep off attacks of cholera. P. 174. 

“ But supposing that the cholera is actually in the town in which you live, 
or even in the very street in which your house is, what then are you to do! 

“The first consideration that would press itse Y; on your thoughts at such 
a time would be, whether with all your care you and your family might not 
yet take the disease from some of your sick ne ighbours. You have been told 
how medical men differ on this subject. It has been mentioned to you that 
ina great number of instances the disease has seemed to be carried from one 
place: to another by individuals or by their clothes or goods; and that yet so 
many persons escape who have had more or less communication with the sick 
that many doubt tie possible communication of the pie Wi from one person 
to another. Examples have been given of places and persons apparently 


secured from the disease by being care fully separated from others: and of 


other places from which no care or caution has appeared able to kee p out the 
cholera. In the history given of cholera you must have remarked it has firsé 
appeared in sea-ports, seeming to be brought from other sea-ports : how much 
reason there is fox thinking that it went by sea from Baku to Astrachan ; and 
came by sea from Hamburgh to Sunderland. BP. 176. 

“« Leaving, however, the settlement of this question to medical men, many 
of whom are willing to devote their time, and some of whom are ready to 
peril their lives in the investigation; it is, in the mean time, the part of every 
person of sound mind to acé as if the contagion of cholera was positively 
proved. 

“We must once more remind the reader that it is only a wise fear which we 
wish to excite in his mind, and not that extravagant terror which _ ‘vailed in 
the Indian army, where, the common pe vple being unprepared by what has 
been recommended in this ch: ypter in order to avoid the disease, fled in dis- 
traction, and left the sick to die, and the dead to be devoured by the fowls of 
the air. P. 177. 

“ Let no one give way to foolish fears; but rather feel quite sure that ordinary 
care will make the disease almost harmless; and that, if it should become more 
severe and general, every thing will be done that man’s prudence and fore- 
thought can devise to preserve the lives of those attacked, and of all about 
them. Fear alone will sometimes produce irregular actions in the stomach 
and bowels; and it always lessens man’s power of resisting disease as well as 
danger. 

“ After ali, it would be unworthy of an enlightened and brave people to 
take fright at the cholera, and most disgraceful to run aw: iy by hundreds, « 
to turn robbe rs and despe radoes in the presence of such an enemy. Many 
men go into battle again and again, well knowing the danger. Many incur 
danger by sea and land, for pleasure’s sake. Surely then, if the cholera does 
come, it ought to find us not only well prepared to keep it out, but, having 
done all we can, if we must fall, prepared to fall as becomes men and 
Christians.” Pp. 183-5. 
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Britain’s Historical Drama; a series of National Tragedies, 
intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, and religious In- 
stitutions of different early Eras in Britain, By J. F, Pennie: 
l vol. 8vo. Maunder; London, 1832. 


In this fast-writing age, when books of all sorts come pouring in 
upon us quick as the shadows exhibited by the wierd sisters to 
the wondering gaze of the bloody Thane, we were not a little 
astonished, the other day, to find on our table a thick octavo, 
bearing the alarming title of ‘*A Series of Tragedies.” We 
fancied, before we recognised the name of the author, that they 
might turn out to be the overstrained productions of some am- 
bitious student, who had mounted on the back of Pegasus, little 
deeming how unmanageable his steed might prove, and that his 
rider, while gazing at the stars, might be stayed in his onward 
flight, and fall, as did of old Bellerophon. In fact the appearance 
of the book had wellnigh startled us out of our humble wits. 
We are old enough in our vocation to know with what labouring 
throes a single readable tragedy (we speak of absolute, regular 
tragedy,) is produced; to say nothing of the next to certainty, 
now-a-days, of its being rejected as an acting one by the whole 
body of managers, stage. managers, readers, actors, walking gen- 
tlemen, scene painters, prompters, and scene-shifters, nay down 
to the very call-boys and servants; the latter of whom run on 
and off the stage, fetching and carrying chairs, tables, candles, 
glasses, &c. with such wonderful celerity; and whose gaudy 
liveries put to shame their unrouged and most tallow-like faces. 
When, therefore, a gentleman thinks it meet, right, and proper to 
put forth tragedics by the batch, amounting in pages to 547, and in 
lines or verses to the appalling number of nearly jifteen thousand, 
we may surcly be excused a considerable portion of surprise, and, 
at the same time, may be pardoned, when we avow that it was 
not without brightening our intellects, late in the evening, with 
a cup of the finest gunpowder tea, from the depot of our country- 
man Davies, who, by the by, is the best selector of teas in this 
tea-drinking kingdom, together with the appliance of sundry 
pinches of Fribourg’s Martinique and Bolongaro, that we sat 
down to the perusal of a larger allowance of poetry than is gene- 
rally dealt out by the inspired brotherhood. But the tea, (and 
here we could break out into a rhapsody, little short of adoration, 
on this inestimable beverage,) and the sneeshin, as Edie Ocheltree 
hath it, made us reckless of all consequences, careless of our eye- 
sight, prodigal of our midnight oil, and determined to admire the 
best, or laugh at the worst, which Mr. Pennie could bestow cr 
inflict upon our literally benighted understandings. In short, 
we had worked ourselves up to the necessary pitch of phrenzy, 
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and as the author wrote, so we read. In for a penny, said we 
(as undoubtedly determined he,) in for a pound. 


Poets have often a great deal of fun, mingled with the proper 
quantity of pathos; and it is on the presumption that Mr. Pennie 
is not destitute of the former of these qualities, which we hold to 
be quite as requisite as the latter, that we have ventured to have 
a joke with him, without having the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
But seriously, we are very much pleased with many parts of these 
same tragedies s; and we think when their author’s muse shall have 
gained a “little more experience, so as to render her course more 
steady, while she retains all her loftiness of flight, the dra- 
matic world will have to thank Mr. Pennie as one of those very 
few, who, in these degenerate days, may be the means of rescuing 
this. sc hool of literature from the ban of censure, which has been 
for some time so deservedly set upon it. 

These tragedies are not the first production of Mr. Pennie, who 
we beg to say is known to us as the author of “the Royal Min- 
strel, or the Witcheries of Endor,” besides “‘ Rogould,” both = 
poems, and ‘‘Scenes in Palestine,” which latter is an attempt, a 
all times hazardous, to illustrate sacred history, in a in 
form.* 


In naming his work ‘* Britain’s Historical Drama,” the author 
has, very properly, not limited his stories to those of a purely 
Cambrian description; and has not disdained, although we sus- 
pect him to be a Cornish man, (and, as such, dese ended from a 
tribe of Britons,) to introduce e havacters and stories of the Saxons. 
The names of the plays are ‘‘ Arixina,” ‘* Edwin and Elgiva,”’ 
‘The Imperial Pirate,” “‘The Dragon King.” We have not space 
to give more than one or two extracts from their pages, which we 
regret, because there are passages in them that we are sure need 
only be read to be admired. Detects in style and composition 
there certainly are, and as it is a much more ungracious thing to 
blame than to praise, and, withall, considerably more disagreeable 
to ourselves, we will get rid, very shortly, of the first of these 
duties. Mr. Pennie has, like many poets, (and good ones too,) 
an inveterate habit of using the exclamation O! In proof of this 
we refer him to page 43, wherein this loud monosyllable occurs 
no less than five times. Wolves, too, are favorite animals of our 
author, and whenever he would convey the idea of savage barba- 
rism or relentless cruelty, these wild beasts are rendered of unli- 
mited service. These defects will,we are sure, on a reconsideration, 
present themselves so as to prevent their repetition. _ But we are 
compelled to prefer a heavier charge against Mr. Pennie, viz. 
that of occ: sionally civing to the world. what he conceives to be 
poetry, when, in fact, he is perpetrating downright prose. We 
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* All these are works of considerable merit. 
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will give but one example in point; and for the sake of proving 
how prosaic it really is, we will take the liberty of stripping it of 
its mantle of verse. The words, too, are put into the mouth of 
no less a personage than Julius Ceesar. 


“[T will meet them in my tent. They for their king shall have young 
Cymbeline, their own liege sovereign lord: he shall be reinstated in his 
rights without delay: his influence will extend, and that attachment which 
he feels to Rome, her manners and her glory, have great weight among these 
savage nations.” P. 75. 


We proceed to the more pleasurable task of noticing one or 
two instances of poetic power, wherein we perceive the capability 
of producing much greater things. We forbear to enter into the 
plot or story of any of the plays; but shall merely adduce spect- 
mens of style. 

Cymbaline. “Not see her? when with fierce impatience burns, 
For one last interview my wounded spirit 
Impossible! O! hadst thou, gentle friend, 
Met her, as I have done, at evening hour, 
On Tiber's flowery banks, when the soft winds 
‘Their perfumed music though its, green reeds sighed, 
And flung the moon, her veil of silvery light, 
©’er myrtle groves and orange bowers, whose fruit 
Shone like the richness of a golden mine ; 
When Rome’s proud palaces at distance rose 
Like a bright dreamy vision, in their pomp, 
While sweet toned lays of nightingale and tlute 
Came shedding o'er the beautiful and grand, 
Their shadowy lighted spells of wild enchantment— 
QO! hadst thou met her there, in such an hour, 
Thou wouldst have thought another Venus smiled 
In thy wrapt arms, and Lleaven was all around thee!” = Pp. 53-4. 


Again, the same character, 


“May the gods 
Rain plagues and maledictions on thy country; 
A country with revenge and murder filled! ~ 
I now abhor the very name of Rome ; 
Lightnings consume her armies, earthquakes heave 
Iler towers from their foundations! may she sink, 
With all her palaces, to the dark centre! 
And let her last dread shriek, when down she plunges 
Amid sun-darkening clouds of dust, be heard , 
Throughout the world, that all the nations whom 
Her haughty pride enslaved, may o’er her fall 
Lift the glad shout of triumph!” P. 88. 


rhe second tragedy contains the affecting story of Edwin and 
Elgiva, which is too well known to the historian to need more 
than bare mention. 
~The tollowing passage from it brings before us the banquet, the 
din and the splendid, though barbarous, revelry of old, as exhi- 
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bited in the poem of “The Hirlas Horn,” of Prince Owain 
Cyveiliog, so splendidly rendered into Saxon by our own ever 
delightful songstress, Felicia Hemans. 


Edwin. ‘“Atlength I have escaped the crowded hall, 
The wassail bowl, the banquet, and the din 
Of chiming harps, the shout of warrior chiefs; 
Those boasting lifters of the rubied ¢ up, 
Who in their boisterous mirth no limits keep, 
With all the proud solemnity of state; 
To fly to the sweet quiet of thy arms, 
My Queen, my life, my love!’ (Embracing Elgiva.) P. 178. 


While our next extract is replete with sweetest beauty, evin- 
cing, at once, the devotion of the faithful Consort, and the alle- 
giance of the loving subject : 


Elgiva. “Joy to my lord 
On this auspicious morn! with rapturous tears 
To Heaven I| kneel, and pray that England’s crown, 
Set on thy head this day, long, long may grace 
Those brows with glory, h: appiness, and fame! 
Mayst thou inherit all thy people’s care,— 
And well thy virtues merit their slectinns: 
As Heaven’s high regent be thou feared for justice, 
For victory honoured, and for mercy loved; 
And may all pray with me,—God bless the king!” P. 178. 


Where is the heart of man, too, that will not freshen with de- 
light at the following brief epitome of that dear, and heaven- 
descended jewel of our souls, woman’s love ? 


Ambrosius. “O! what in strength can equal woman’s love! 
In the bright hour of joy, our brightest bliss, 

And still the constant beam that sweetly sheds 

Its trembling radiance o'er our dark despair.” DP. 329. 


‘‘The Dragon King” contains most spirit-stirring passages, 
from the life of the renowned Arthur Pen-Dragon, the Pen- 
teyrn, or chief king of Brita; and it is but justice to Mr. 
Pennie to say he has clothed it with great romantic interest, and 
for the most part with historic accuracy. The fame of Arthur is 
thus prognosticated by one of his generals. 


Meridoc. “Fields of fame! 
Victorious prince, the pillar of our tribes, 
Their rai an leader, on whose head doth rest 
The glory of thine ancient warlike race! 
Thou, through the storms and darkness of the times, 
Ouwward to freedom shalt thy oP cuide, 
And burst the Pagan chains! thy proud name 
Will, through all after years, on Britain shed 
A bright renown, as o’er the northern arch 
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Unfading shines the constant polar star; 

‘To which shall future bards with rapture point, 

And conquerors turn their eyes, with ardour fired 

To emulate thy greatness, as they steer, 2 

Shouting for freedom, through the battle surge.” P. 445. 


In closing our remarks on these Tragedies, we cannot omit to 
notice a popular and vulgar error into which Mr. Pennie has 
fallen; and which is stated with all the weight of grave authority, 
in anote, page 122; viz. that of its having been the custom of 
the Druids to sacrifice human beings on their altars. We had 
thought that those best read in Celtic lore, (and in this class we 
readily rank Mr. Pennie,) had long ago been convinced that the 
British Druids had far too exalted an idea of the Deity, and 
were too deeply imbued with loving-kindness and mercy, to 
give way to such horrid paganism. Indeed, their creed and 
manners appear to have been nearly approaching to that sim- 
plicity and perfection so sublimely inculcated and enforced in 
the revelation of Jesus Christ; and it is not by any means fair 
that so foul an imputation should be disseminated in the present 
day, when it is well known there are still those who profess 
themselves Druids, acting upon the principles of their long-gone 
predecessors, and whose horror of the destruction of human life 
may be inferred from the fact of their absolute refusal, not only 
to slay, but even to witness the slaughter of any animal what- 
ever. Fora further account of these misrepresented sages, we 
refer our author to the lyric poems of Edward Williams, where, 
in his ** Principles of Bardism,” he completely, to our minds, 
refutes the monstrous accusation. True it is that Mr. Pennie 
has very aptly said, from Horace Walpole, that 


“Belief in every kind of prodigy was so established in those dark ages, 
that an author would not be faithful to the manners of the times, who should 
omit all mention of them. He is not bound to believe them himself, but 
he must represent his actors as believing them.” 


But with deference to Mr. Pennie, and his extremely able au- 
thority, if it be shewn, as we think it is, that the actors of the 
events in those times did not believe in such prodigies of evil, 
inasmuch as they did not take place, the saying of Horace 
Walpole, although doubtless meant to be an axiom, falls to the 
ground. The poetry of history should be founded on truth, 
which it is at liberty to embellish, but by no means to alter; for 
truth is above all other things that which should not be tampered 
with. It embodies all that we worship as divine: all that we 
admire and esteem as human; and to it, more than any other 


thing on earth, should be applied the heartfelt aspiration, esto 
perpetua. 


On the whole, we are convinced that there is in Mr. Pennie’s 
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mind, deep thought, aided by profound study. His versification 
is generally smooth and harmonious; rising, not unfrequently, 
to the grand and noble; and exhibiting throughout an amiability 
and charity, alike creditable to the man and the Christian. 
We shall hail his future productions with real pleasure. 


The Celtic Annals. A Poem. By the Rev. John Parker, a.m. 
1 vol. 8vo. Rivingtons; London, 1831. 


( Concluded from p. 106.) 


We cannot resume the subject of “The Celtic Annals” without 
allowing Our imagination to stray amongst the.wild legends of 
our beauteous land, amid those stories of stirring and romantic 
interest wherein the names of the most renowned of our British 
ancestors are set forth. Our mind’s eye turns to the lonely 
barrow on the hoary mountain’s top, where sleep the ashes of the 
honoured brave; to the dark thick foliage of Mona’s conse- 
crated groves; to the venerable Druid priest, whose robes, (white 
as the sun-lit snow on Berwyn’s broad and dusky shadowing 
brow,) stream in the breeze, as if in blessing on the assembled 
gorsedd. We dwell on the memory of Arthur, the great and 
good, ‘‘the darling of romance;” on Owain Glyndwr, the proud 
and free, whose course was brilliant, yet evanescent, as the bla- 
zing meteor, which, ere we have time to wonder at, has passed 
away, and is seen no more. We behold, in all its horrors, the 
dread massacre of the bards; we see, high on the desolate and 
topmost rock, the figure of the last of all that ancient tribe, 
seeming as a spirit to linger between earth and sky; while we 
hear the wild tones of his harp and voice descending like Hea- 
ven’s thunder on the head of their destroyer, the ‘‘ ruthless king.” 


We could, indeed, cite example after example of the proud 
and glorious deeds of our ancestors, did not our space warn us 
to recall our glowing mind, and attend to the subject-matter 
more immediately before us, by briefly adding to the observations 
made in our last Number, on Mr. Parker's clever work, which 
has so strongly recalled those fond recollections we have just 
now obtruded upon our readers. 


We have before complained, and we think with reason, on 
the strangeness of the garb in which our author has con- 
veyed his poetry to the world; and during the three months 
that have elapsed since our last writing, we have not seen 
any reason to change our opinion, Once more, we would 
entreat Mr. Parker to abandon his restive hexameters, and con- 
vince us, as we feel assured he can, that he is able to effect a 
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poem that may live after he and ourselves shall have ceased to 
do so; one which his sons and grandsons shall be proud to speak 
of as having been written by him; and which ours may con- 
vratulate us as having been the fortunate reviewers to have had 
placed before us. —_ 
Mr. Parker has given us a specimen in the ** Passengers (which 
our readers will recollectis bound up with the poem ofthe “Annals, ) 
of the Greek Anupest, or dance song, which, as an adaptation 
in English, is as interesting as scarce. Of the manner and capa- 
bilities of this verse, we think much more highly than of the Hex- 
ameters; and it is quite a relief to us to find ourselves bounding 
along with the author in the Anapest; instead of dragging dull 


lengths along with the hexameters. Confound the very name of 


them! for we verily believe Mr. Parker has, all unconsciously, 
put us out of love with them for ever. Notso the Anapest, of 
which we give the author’s able specimen. 


TRER CEIRME. 


In a moment, all yon distant world, 

That lay so brightly beneath my feet, 

Has appear'd as if it were to ruin hurl’d, 
And that | and earth no more shall meet! 


But again, but again, see it all once more, 
Thro’ the hollow cloud’s encircling cave ; 
And along each foam-girt winding shore, 
Tumultuous ocean’s wrathful wave ! 


On the ruin’d walls I take my stand; 
On the desert mountain’s clouded brow: 
Ilere armies watch’d their native land; 
Here chieftains made their warlike vow. 


Hence would they rush like an arrow forth 

To the host of assailants underneath: 

And the gallant sons of the savage North 
Would accompany them to the field of death ! 


Shall a warrior hide his valiant arm 

In the coward’s hope, in a cloak of steel? 
And shelter’d thus from peril and harm, 
Can bravery fight, or can honour feel? — 


Such thoughts as these fill'd the Briton’s heart, 
As among those vales he scornfully view’d 
The appointed method, and practis’d art 

Of Roman soldiers unsubdued. 


Pronounced Keiri. 
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Banded ranks, and sun-bright armour, 
Grace their march with festal grandeur; 
Glittering trophies o’er them waving, 

Speak of conquest and enslaving! 


There are those, whose native regions 
" Gleam with portico, and with painting: 
Now they lead their mail-clad legions: 
Dream not ye, their strength is fainting! 


-_ 


From afar they come to the Celtic field! 

They conquer a land which they disdain! 

And the British Chief at length shall yield: 

And royal hands wear the foreign chain!” P. 189, 


In this poem the author has justly remarked that the strict 
rules of anapeestic song are not observed, viz. those which regu- 
late the coesural pause. There is, however, (notwithstanding the 
absence of the additional fire and spirit with which the ccoesural 
pause is adapted to imbue any thing like patriotic song,) still 
great beauty in this little ode; ‘and we particularly call attention 
to the see ‘ond, fifth, sixth, and seventh stanzas; the first mentioned 
being replete ‘ih the truest poetical imagery and beauty. It is 
when such passages are written, that the looker on might see ** the 
poet’ s eye in fine frenzy rolling:’”” then, indeed, it is that the true 
inspire ation from Parnassus descends on the head of the devoted 
Bard in blessing and in majesty, crowning the works of mortal 
with immortality, and hiuself with the fame of ages, yet afar off 
in the bosom of futurity. 








We here take leave of Mr. Parker, being sure he will under- 
stand that the spirit in which our observations have been made, 
has been that of candour and fairness. Of our high estimate of 
his poetical powers, we trust we have here and previously, s said 
enough to convince him. We admire his wild and free-born 
muse. She is a mountain maiden, bare-legged, it is true, and 
her hair dishevelled, but possessing a spirit like Diana, in the 
ardour of the chace, together with all the roseate softness of Jove’s 
own Hlebe. We have tound fault with her because she has 
strayed among our hills in the would-be-guise of a Grecian lady, 
from the pl Lins of Troy. Let her put on mountain garments, and, 
once more, take her stand, when the sun is rising, on Moel Siabed’ s 
glorious he ight; then let her revel amid the history and the 
legends of “wild Wales’; and let her song be loud and joyous. 


Then, indeed, shall we, though, albeit of the humblest, be among 
' the most admiring of her auditors. 
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Evan Bane; a Highland Legend, and other Poems. By WD. M. 
Ferguson. London: Longman and Co. 1832. 


“A Highland Legend!” said we to ourselves, on opening this 
little volume. How did the idea recall our days of early delight, 
when, residing in one of the most secluded situations in the country, 
we were wont to have our young imagination charmed by the 
sweet and silvery songs of the great Celtic enchanter Scott! when 
‘¢Marmion,” ‘the Lady of the Lake,” and ‘the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” followed in quick suecession,—where we were con- 
strained to admire gallant though bloody chieftains; to weep over 
fallen innocence, and truth betrayed; and where we needed no 
constraint to fall deeply in love alike with highborn jewelled dames, 
and unadorned, bare-footed, peasant maidens. How did our 
young mind rejoice in the dread strife of battle, where met, in 
proud defiance, Britain’s boasted chivalry! How did we revel 
in the hearty feast, where resounded the minstrel’s harp, and the 
stout yeoman’s jovial song! And ah!, how much more did our 
heart bound with delight within the gay and lighted hall, where 
brave knights and ladies fair moved graceful ’mid the mazes of 
the dance, where 


— bright the lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
And when music rose, with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love, to eyes that spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


The world, at least that portion of it which comes under the 
description of the phlegmatic and cold, may perhaps laugh at us 
for thus throwing back our eyes, through the darkening veil of 
time, to the period of life’s outset, when all was bright, fresh, and 
beauteous as the blush of early morn. Let them laugh; we are 
not ashamed to avow that we have possessed a joy in the regious 
of romance, far greater than we can express; and although we 
have since experienced the sad realities of sorrow and trial, we 
are not now, and far be it from us ever to be, the less prone to 
cherish the happiness that has once been ours. 

The author of ‘* Evan Bane” has evidently profited by the field 
of romance, into which his studies appear to have been directed, 
and has woven out of an old, and sufficiently terrible story, a 
sweet and flowing poem, which, to say the least of it, merits 
praise, and is well adapted to repay the attention of perusal. 
We suspect him, however, to be a very young poet, inasmuch as 
he has so closely imitated Scott, that whole passages of “ Evan 
Bane,” had they been printed anonymously, might have been 
mistaken for the productions of Sir Walter. This, it may be 
thought, is no mean praise: but we beg to assure Mr. Ferguson 
that we mean it not as such; but merely as a hint to himself, 
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before expressed by us to other youthful bards who imitate Scott 
or Byron, that imitation may be all very well, but it is not, and 
cannot be, a desideratum in true poetry. If imitation be pro- 
fessed, good ; but if originality be the object, that and that ouly 
ought to be developed. We say this not the less strenuously, 
whether Mr, Ferguson may have intended a close copy of a 
popular and great author, or not. It is meet that we warn him, 
and others, that the ground they have taken is dangerous, and 
we will add untenable; and therefore must be changed, wherever 
hope of lasting fame is entertained. Look at the following 
passage, for the correctness of what we have said. 


“Brief space it needs, to reckon o’er 
What garb and arms the stranger wore: 
A scarf of silk his shoulder graced ; 
A crimson baldric bound his waist, 
Where swung, both stout and strong, 
A falchion of terrific length, 
Which might have tasked a giant’s strength 
To wield it well—or long; 
Yet who should deem that fearful brand 
Weighed heavier in its owner’s hand 
Than palmer’s staff or sallow wand, 
Hlad done him mighty wrong ; 
All else, from vizor-clasp to heel, 
Was cased in links of shining steel ; 
A purple plume waved on his crest— 
Proceed—my rhyme may tell the rest. 
Hark! hark! Clanvora’s vales prolong 
Far other notes than blackbird’s song; 
And other light on Lorven plays 
Than the broad sun’s declining rays— 
’Tis the fierce bloodhound’s opening yell 
That rings through covert—cave—and dell; 
"Tis light from lance and helm that gleams, 
And o’er the peak of Lorven streams, 
Gilding its granite gray; 
Now burst upon the startled sight 
A troop of horsemen, all bedight 
In steely armour shimmering bright, 
With plume and pennon gay ; 
Come they to scent the evening gale ! 
Or timid roebuck to assail! 
Or try the temper of their mail, 
In bloody battle fray?” P. 2. 


With this drawback, and, it will be confessed, it is a great one, 
there are evidences in Mr. Ferguson’s style of a sweetness and 
even richness, that at a future period, he may make available 
to greatly please his readers, and probably benefit himself; al- 
though to speak sooth, in these degenerate days, when matter 
of fact alone seems to have any weight, when the whole eftorts 
of **the schoolmaster” seem directed to the ultditarian system, 
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it is highly apochryphal if any poems, however well written, and 
plenteously produced, would be found to repay the time, labour, 
thought, and study, necessary to be bestowed upon them; to say 
nothing of the vexation and trouble ever attendant on transac- 
tions with those absolute monarchs of tradesfolk called pub- 
lishers. We merely drop these remarks to Mr. Ferguson en 
passant, as a word to the wise, which, although it may not cause 
him, (and we are far from wishing it should,) to forbear writing 
altogether, may yet make him cautious as to the time and man- 
ner of again venturing his bark down a stream of poetry, the 
banks of which, we are free to confess, are sufticiently green and 
fertile to draw from us a wish to accompany him, when some 
little more experience shall have ripened his knowledge, on ano- 
ther voyage. 

There are some very pretty minor poems published with ‘ Evan 
Bane,” among which, we think the following a fair specimen: 


FAREWELL. 


Moments there are when sorrows sleep, 
When misery’s tear forgets to flow,. 
And o'er the captive’s care-worn cheek, 

The breath of Heaven deigns to blow. 


On this world’s ever-varying stage, 
Of all that’s felt, or done, or spoken, 
There is a slumberime season, when 
Association’s links are broken ;— 


When tlower—nor summer’s eve, nor spring, 
Nor ocean, music, winter's blast, 

Nor all the mystic powers of mind, 
Can join the chain that binds the past ;— 


Save ove short word—of solemn sound— 
Which lives upon the ear—for ever! 

It comes like echo from the tomb; 
"lis heard, when friends or lovers sever. 


This asks for—needs no other voice 
Its dreary sleeplessness to wake ; 
The chord on which it hangs—alone— 
Dependless—will not, cannot break ! 


In vain oblivion’s blackening winds 
(er the bright fields of memory sweep ; 
They pass, like white clouds o’er the moon, 
Or evening breeze along the deep ; 


And, oh! so chilling is its tone, 
It binds the heart as with a spell, 
It nngs through life—'tis heard in death— 
And death itself is but—Farewerrt! P. 125. 
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Literury Notices. 


Elfenau Rhifyddiaeth ; by John William Thomas, of Caernarvon. 
Caervyrddin, 1831. William Evans. 


We have seen the two first numbers of ** El fenau Rhifyddiaeth,” 
or ‘Elements of Arithmetic,” and do not hesitate to recommend 
the work to the notice of our countrymen. The author appears 
a perfect master of the science of figures, and it is clear he has 
bestowed much attention upon the subject, in order, as he says, 
to make it clear and simple; in this he has succeeded: but, in 
doing which, we regret, for more than one reason, his prolixity. 
Most of the new terms he uses are appropriate, and reflect great 
credit to him as a Welsh scholar. We doubt not but that, with 
a close application to the instructions the book will contain, it 
will supersede the necessity of a master. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Seren Goner tor the present month contains the following original 
articles, accompanied by the usual notices of foreign and domestic intelligence, 
&e. &c. A Lecture on the Names of the Days of the Week; Religious 
Enthusiasm; Contentment; the London Cymreigyddion, and the Welsh 
Bishops; the Backshder; an Attempt at Reform in the Congregational 
Churches; the Established Church; Trioed mab y Crinwas; a more 
Economical Prayer; Poor Laws, &c. Xe. 

The Gwyliedydd tor March contains, together with the usual notices of 
foreign and domestic intelligence: a Memoir of the late Rev. Edward Davies; 
Christ’s Preaching to the Spirits in prison; Substance of a Sermon on 
Hebrews, xi. 8; Scriptural Illustrations; Ecclesiastical Antiquity—-the 
Commination; Fulfilment of Prophecies—Egypt—Arabia, &c.; the Pine 
Tree; Reformation; Irish Tracts; River of Death, (a Dream); Hypocrisy ; 
Fragments; Address to the Welsh People; Register of Welsh Books, by 
Moses W illiams.—Poetry : Poetical Memorandums ; The Slave’s Complaint ; 
To the Miser; Hymn on the Humiliation, Sufferings, and Exaltation of 
Christ; Epitaph on a Tomb, &c. &c. 

We regret to say that the Magazine published monthly in London, 
under the title of “ ¥ Cymmro,” (the Welshman,) has discontinued publi- 
caution. 

Shortly will be published, a second edition of “ The Prize Essay on the 
Causes which have produced Dissent from the Established Church in Wales.” 

Lately published, “dn Account of the Beulah Saline Spa at Norwood ;” 
by Dr. G H. Weatherhead. An analysis of its Composition proves its 
chemical components to be very similar to the saline spring at Llandrindod, 
with the exception of sulphate of magnesia, wich the Norwood spring pos- 
sesses in greater quantity than the Llandrindod W ater. 

A pamphlet has lately appeared from the pen of Mr. George Propert, 
Pembroke Dock, “On the Means of Amelivrating the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes.” 

In the press, “1 Letter to the Lord Bishop of Bangor, mm answer to the 
Reflections on the Welsh Clergy, by the London Cymreigyddion Society.” 
By the Rev. John Jones, archdeacon of Meirionydd. 

Lately published, ‘* The Nautical Magazine; being a register of Mara- 
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time Discoveries, Marine Surveys, &c.” We understand the Welsh coast, 
the terrific features of which are well known, has attracted the attention of 
the editor. 

The Emporium of Literature, Science, and Belles Lettres, has lately been 
published ; comprising Essays on Natural, Moral, and Judicial Philosophy, 
&c. forming a compendium of polite, general, and elegant literature. — 

Mr. J. I. Jones has commenced publishing a “ Welsh Translution of 
Burkitt’s Exposition on the New Testament.” It is printed by Mr. Jones, 
in Bangor. 

“ The Portable Sudatory, or Hot-Air Bath, its utility in Cholera Morbus, 
&c.” By M. La Beaume. Highley: London, 1832. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Rev. John Evans to the vicarage of St. Clears; patron, J. L. Phillips, 
esq. of Llwynerwn. 

The Rev. Mr. Penfold to the living of Wordesley; and that of Kings- 
winford to the Rev. W. H. Cartwright; patron to both hvings, the Earl of 
Dudley. 

The Rev. J. Tucker, of Palm House, to the perpetual curacy of Charlton 
Abbots, Gloucestershire. 

Ordinations. Messrs. David Harris, of Newchurch; John Lewis, of 
Aberystwyth; William Baweett, of Brecon, late of St. David's College, 
Lampeter, by letts. dism. of the Bishop of St. David’s, by the Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, on Sunday, January 15, at Almondsbury, Gloucester. 

On Sunday, December 18, Mr. William James, of St. David’s College, 
was ordained deacon, at St. Paul’s, London, by the Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff, on the nomination of the Rev. B. Knight, m.a. Chancellor of Llandaff, 
as his assistant curate at Margam. 

The Rev. Llewelyn Llewelin, p.c.1., Principal of St. David's College, 
to the vicarage of Penbryn, Cardigan, with the chapels of Bronllys and 
Bryngwyn, annexed; and the Rev. A. Ollivant, a.m. Vice Principal at St. 
Davil’s College, to the vicarage of Llangeler; patron to both livings, the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s. 

The Rev. Brisco Owen, m.a. second master of Beaumaris Grammar 
School, has been elected Fellow of Jesus’ College, Oxford. 

The Rev. Wm. Williams to the perpetual curacies of Spytty, Ystywth, 
and Ystradmeirig; patron, Earl Lisburne. : 

The Rey. John Brigstocke, a.m., to the valuable rectory of Barton, in 
the county of Pembroke; patron, the earl of Cawdor. 

The Rev. Joseph Jones, to the rectory of Rhos Sili, in the county of 
Glamorgan, vacant by the avoidance of the Rev. Hlugh Williams, preferred 
to the vicarage of Llanarth, Monmouthshire; patron, the King. 

rhe Rev. J. Blackwell, of Jesus College, to the vicarage of Maenor 
Dewi, = the county of Pembroke; patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Morris, vicar of Lianelly, perpetual curate of Llanon 
— a yy in Carmarthen, and surrogate for the city and diocese of 
Ste avid s, to be one of the domestic chaplains to the earl of Lisburn. 

rhe Rev. James Morgan, a.m., to the vicarage of Talgarth, in the 
county of Brecon; patrons, the Chapter and Canons of Windsor. 
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Denlighshire and Flintshire Auviliary Trinitarian Bible Society. A 
meeting of this society was held at the town hall, in Denbigh, on Monday, 
the 5th of March. D. Pennant, jun. esq. in the chair. The chairman 
ably urged the necessity of forming the above society, unconnected with 
the Socimian sect. Several resolutions were proposed and adopted, and 
the meeting addressed by T. W. Edwards, of Rhyddlan, Copner Oldfield 
esq. and the Rev. J. Blackwell, of Holywell, the Rev. Mr. Bonner, Hentlan, 
William Jones, esq. St. Asaph, and the Rev. Mr. Gwynne, Tremerchion. 
Many of the gentlemen present subscribed very liberally to the funds of 
the Society. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. The Great (Quarterly Association of this 
body was lately held in the town of Mold. Several impressive sermons 
were preached on the occasion, by the Rev. John Elias, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Richards, of ‘Tregaron, (South Wales,) and several other ministers. The 
number of persons present far exceeded that of any similar meeting held 
in that town. 





SIR SAMUEL RUSH MEYRICK. 


His Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer on our valued corres- 
pondent, Dr. Meyrick, of Goodrich Court, the royal Guelphie order of 
knighthood, for his historic arrangement of the armour in the ‘Tower of 
London and that in Windsor Castle. ‘This well-earned distinction, which 
was due equally to his literary character and his position in society, had its 
origin with the Duke of Sussex, and the manner in which it has been con- 
ferred, must be highly gratifying to Dr. Meyrick. 


ST. DAVID’S DAY. 


The Honourable and Loyal Society of Ancient Britons celebrated its One 
hundred and eighteenth anniversary at the Free Masons’ ‘Tavern, London, on 
Thursday, the 1st of March; the Right Hon. George Rice Trevor in the 
chair, supported by Lord Clive, Lord Kenyon, Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
Sir John Hanmer, Right lon. C. W. Williams Wynn, Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, &c. Xe. The company sat down to dinner shortly 
after six o'clock; the body of the great hall was crowded with natives of 
Cambria, and patrons of the Welsh Charity; the gallery was occupied by a 
military band, and facing the President at the extremity of the hall, sat our 
old friend William Prichard, who alternately, with the band, performed on 
the triple harp during the evening; and last, though not least, in the organ- 
loft we espied a large assemblage of beauty. Temale loveliness ever adds to 
the Briton’s glow of delight; but in the cause of soft charity, such a charity 
too as ours, how forcibly did we feel its influence! how did the light of their 
bright eyes thrill through our hearts! and when we quafled our wine to sen- 
timents most gratifying to our feclings, and most ably given by the chairman, 
in our ecstasy we looked upon them as ministering angels to the banquet, to 
its object, its admirable object—charity, in the most noble and extensive 
signification. . 

The following gentlemen, by their scientific assistance, vocal and instru- 
mental, added greatly to the entertainments of the evening: Messrs. Parry, 
and Parry, jun., Smith, Bellamy, Fitzwilliam, Collier, Ke. Xe, and little 
Hughes, a child no more than five years old, of whose performance on the 
harp we shall have to speak presently. | 

On the withdrawal of the cloth, we were gratified with the impressive 
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“ Non Nobis Domine; we have seldom or ever heard it given more beau- 
tifully, certainly considering the limited strength of the performers, never 
sung so well. ‘The President in a very energetic address gave “The King,” 
(three times three,) who had directed his annual donation of one hundred 
cuineas to be sent to the Treasurer: the roaring of the Cambrians, the din 
of glasses, and the deafening thunder of the tables, shewed pretty strongly 
of what sort of stuff the company consisted. ‘Three or four years ago the 
King, when Duke of Clarence, presided as President of the Welsh Charity, 
and it was on this account especially, that His Majesty’s health was drunk 
so rapturously, we had almost said tumultuously, When W elshmen have an 
honour conferred upon them, they do not soon forget it, though their mode 
of expressing it may not be, as our friend Parry has it, exactly peano.—Afier 
the noise had ceased, and the dust somewhat subsided, the President gave 
“The Queen,” (three times three;) instead of exhaustion, our countrymen 
appeared to gather fresh strength from previous exertion, and it was some 
time before we could do more than discover Prichard bending over his harp; 
we did at length eatch a few notes of some air (appropriate no doubt,) 


though what it was, we are ignorant to this hour.—After the elements of 


vociferous attachment had again ceased, the chairman gave “The Royal 
Family of England,” (three times three:) this toast was received with due 
honour; atthe conclusion of which Lord Clive addressed the company, stating 
he had that day received a note from Sir John Conroy, announcing that the 
Duchess of Kent had presented fifty pounds to the Charity. ‘The stento- 
rian accomplishments of the ‘Tafties needed no other signal; once more the 
noise thundered through the great hall, and though the band commenced 
some march, even the “trumpet’s loud bray” had no chance of obtaining a 
hearing; the cockney waiters stood aghast, and we doubt whether Cuff* 
himself had not sundry misgivings as to the safety of the building, for he 
made his appearance aud “looked awfully surprised ;” he might have been 
so, but we were not, we knew full well that under any circumstances the 
name of the Duchess of Kent would, in an association of Welshmen, be ever 
received with attachment; but when this unexpected example of her Royal 
Highness’s bounty was announced to “sons of freedom,” we felt certain that 
the health of the mother of the heir to England’s throne would be received, 
under the especial circumstances of the case, asit should be; we really wish 
that some members of the royal family had been present; we wish they 
could know how much good the donation, from this admirable (and, we trust 


we may be allowed to add, most amiable) Princess has done; what ties of 


“downright Ancient British” regard it has effected, in addition to our former 
loyalty; we wish the royal Duchess could know, that in these days of politi- 
cal agitation how sincere is the attachment of the Ancient Britons to her and 
to her child. In one word, should ever the demons of irreligion and revolu- 


tion seek to extend their sway in this country, we pray that the Duchess of 


Kent and the Princess Victoria may never have a more inefficient or a less 
devoted body-guard, than the men of “ Wild Wales.”"—Quartet, by Messrs. 
Parry, Bellamy, } itzwilliam, and Smith, “ ifail Star of Branswick !” 

The memory of his late Majesty, in silence, was drunk in a way well 
befitting the solemn and feeling address of the chairman, whe announced to 
the company that George the bourth had, from his earliest youth, extended 
his benevolence to the institution which was so near and dear to the hearts 
of his auditors, that he had bestowed altogether upon the Welsh Charity 


; ys . x 
beliween seve) and erht thousand p nds 4 


The burly landlord of the Free Mason’s Hall. 
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The following toasts were then drunk with every demonstration of respect: 
“The Duke of Wellington,” who had filled the oftice of President, (three times 
three.)—Song, “The downfal of Paris.” ‘The Principality of Wales,” (three 
times three.) —Trio, “Cambria’s Holiday.” The President of the society, 
“Sir Watkin Willams Wynn,” (three times three.)— Melody, by Prichard, 
on the Welsh harp, “Sir Watkin’s Delight.” “ Lord Kenyon,” (three times 
three.)—The military band played “ Of a noble Race was Shenkin.”” “Sir 
Charles Morgan,” (three times three.)—Air, “The Welsh Ground.” “The 
Chairman,” (three times three;) who, in returning thanks, appealed most 
forcibly, on behalf of the Charity, to the assembly.—Song, Mr. Bellamy. 

The children were here introduced, and promenaded around the room, 
the band playing a march; their healthy and cleanly appearance elicited 
loud plaudits, and the ladies in the organ-loft loudly joined, by clapping of 
hands, and waving of handkerchiefs; the entire scene was truly delightful: 
the children were marshalled near the president. A little minstrel was then 
introduced, and placed upon a table, without which elevation, the child 
could not have been seen: he is literally no more than five years old; he 
accompanied, on his harp, the children in an ode, which was uncommonly 
well sung; it is needless to say that this juvenile performance was loudly 
encored. ‘The children then retired, and the infant lyrist was called upon to 
exhibit his skill in asolo, still mounted upon the table; he selected the 
pathetic air of “Ar hyd y Nos,” with variations; we really are unable to 
give even an idea of the skill of this child: how his little fingers are capable 
of producing such sweet tones, and of executing the most rapid passages, 
must be explained by those better skilled in the science than we are; there is 
no boldness in his performance, it consists of remarkable softness, and the 
variations were given with considerable precision; in fine, if he continues to 
excel in proportion to his present precocious talents, he stands a good 
chance of becoming the Laganimi of harpers. At the conclusion of this 
performance, Sir Watkin addressed the meeting, with great energy, on 
behalf of the charity. 

The health of “Colonel Wood” given from the chair, with three times 
three.—Air, by William Prichard. “The Vice Presidents of the day,” 
(three times three.) The Hon. Lloyd Kenyon returned thanks.—Comic 
song by Mr. Fitzwilliam. “The Stewards of the day, (three times three.) 
Mr. Lawrence, of Carmarthen, returned thanks.—Song, by Mr. Parry, jun. 
“The Ladies,” three times three, (deafening applause.)—Trio, “ Here's a 
Ilealth to all good Lasses.” ‘The Vice ‘Treasurer,” (three times three.) 
Mr. Serjeant Jones returned thanks. “The Chaplain,” (three times three.) 
‘the vice chaplain returned thanks. Many other toasts followed, which 
s; ace, not inclination, compels us tu omit; a variety of songs, glees, &c. 
were given in excellent style. 

‘the chairman announced, amidst tremendous applause, that Lord 
Mostyn was the president elect. Mr. Rice ‘Trevor and his illustrious 
friends then left the hall, the band playing “God save the King,” joined by 
hundreds of Cambrians, whose vocal harmony was not a little deranged by 
the loud and fervid effects of loyalty, and the juice of the grape. 

A gentleman was then voted to the chair, who, on the company becoming 
reseated, called for several amateur songs; all hearts were gladdened: each 
man looked upon his neighbour as his brother; speeclufying became the 
order of the day, and loud and boisterous was the declamation, yet all was 
harmony and frie dship; a few choice spirits remained till a late, or rather 
we should say early, hour; and the interchange of not a few hats, great coats, 
and umbrellas, closed the celebration of St. David's day. 

We have only to add that the subscriptions and donations were exceed- 
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the day, anticipating the pleasure of meeting again for many years to come. 
The Vice President was elected President for the ensuing year, to be sup- 
ported by the Rev. David Gry ffydh. 


CHELTENHAM. 


St. David’s day was celebrated in the magnificent rotunda: a brilliant 
concert was given by Mr. H. Davies, the spirited proprietor of the Mont- 
pellier library, which was attended by nearly three hundred of the inhabi- 
tants and visiters of Cheltenham. . 

The orchestral department was well filled by the Montpellier band, as- 
sisted by Mr. Uglow, as leader, and several other performers ; the whole 
having been ably conducted by Mr. Woodward. The concert commenced 
with a “Cydgerdd, or Introductory Symphony,” by Mr. Parry, in which 
were tastefully introduced the airs of “*The Ash Grove,” “The Allurements 
of Love,” and “All ye Cambrian Youth.” This was followed by the song 
and chorus of “Cambria’s Holiday,” by Miss Hart; and “The Maid of 
Lianwelyn, by Mr. Bishop, of Gloucester. With appropriate taste, the 
triple-stringed Welsh harp was introduced; it excited general curiosity, and 
the air of “Pen Khaw, or the Spade Head,” with variations, was played 
with great skill and spirit by Mr. J. Jones, of Brecknock, who appeared 
with the prize medals he had gained at the different Eisteddfods. Between 
the first and second parts, Mr. Jones played “Sweet Richard” on the harp; 
the rapidity of his execution in the variations was extraordinary. Le after- 
wards introduced the favourite air of “ Merch Megan,” with variat:ons.— 
“Tis the Step of my Morvydd,” and “Green Isles of the Ocean,” were 
sung by Mr. Leonard; “'Taliesin’s Prophecy,” by Mr. Uglow; and an 
excellent duet, “The Summer Storm is on the Mountain,” to the air of “ Hob 
y deri dando,” by Mr. Evans and Miss Hart. The song and chorus, “The 
Eisteddfod,” displayed Mr. Bishop’s fine voice to advantage, and was de- 
servedly encored ; but the chief beauty of the vocal performances was “The 
Rose of Llan Meilen,” sung by Master Jewsbury in a manner that elicited 
the most enthusiastic applause, and a loud and unanimous encore. 


THE ROSE OF LLAN MEILEN. 
Air.—Glan meddwdod mwyn. 


Sweet Rose of Llan Meilen! you bid me forget 

That ever in moments of pleasure we met; 

You bid me remember no longer a name 

The muse hath already companion’d with fame; 
And future ap Gwilyms,* fresh wreaths who compose, 
Shall twine with the chaplet of song for the brows 
Of each fair Morveda, Lian Meilen’s sweet Rose. 


* The allusion in the above stanza is to his attachment for Morvydd, or 
Morveda, the fair daughter of one Madog Lawgam. In his praise of his 
lady love, ap Gwilym “resembles the famous Petrarch in his sonnets to his 
fair Laura, The Demetian Nightingale (an appellation by which he was 
distinguished by his countrymen) was not outdone, for he wrote an hundred 
and forty-seven poems to Morvydd, which are much longer compositions 
than those of the Italian poet.” See Introduction to his Works, by Dr. 
Pugh, p.17. . 
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Had the love I had loved, been inconstant or gay, 
Enduring at most buta long summer's day, 
Growing cold when the splendor of noontide hath set, 
I might have forzotten that ever we met. 
But long as Evryri its peak shall expose 
To the sunshine of summer, or winter’s cold snows, 
My love will endure for Llan Meilen’s sweet Rose. 
Then bid me not, maiden, remember no more 
A name which affection and love must adore, 
Till affection and love become one with the breath 
Of life in the silent oblivion of death. 
Perchance in that hour of the spirit’s repose, 
But not until then, when the dark eyelids close, 
Can this fond heart forget thee, Llan Meilen’s sweet Rose. 

The selection concluded with the glee and chorus, “Sons of the Fair Isle,” 
and “God save the Kine.” 

HOLYHEAD. 

On the anniversary of St. David, a number of its friends met for its cele- 
bration, at the Ning’s ilead inn, where Mr. Spencer presided, and Mr. 
Johnstofhe filled the vice chair. After partaking of a most excellent dinner, 
the evening was spent in the utmost hilarity, and the company did not 
separate until a late hour. After “The immortal memory of St. David, the 
titular Saint,” and the usual loyal toasts had been proposed from the chair, 
amongst others were drunk—ASir J.T. Stanley, bart.; the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county; W. QO. Stanley, esq., and Mrs. Stanley; the Member for the 
County; the Town and Trade of [lolyhead, &c. Xc. 


BEAUMARIS EISTEDDVOD. 


The spirited and liberal President of the approaching Eisteddvod in Mona, 
Sir Richard Williams Bulkely, bart. m.p. is determined to do all in his 
power to render it a most brilliant one: the present mtentions are to arrange 
the various amusements thus: 

First morning, bards and minstrels. Evening, a concert. 

Second morning, bards, &c. &c. Evening, a ball. 

Third morning, harpers and pennillion singers. Evening, a concert. 
Fourth morning, regata. Evening, a ball. 

The President has authorized Mr. Parry, Bardd Alaw, to engage for the 
concerts Mr. and Mrs. W. Knyvett, Mr. and Miss Cramer, Mr. Horncastle, 
and Mr. Parry, Junr.; Mr. Nicholson, (tlute,) Mr. Harper, (trumpet,) and 
Mr. Lindley, (violoncello.) ‘The band to be completed by superior per- 
formers from Liverpool, &c. &c. Besides the subjects already advertised, 
the President offers ten guineas for the best elegy in Welsh, on the late 
patriotic Owen Jones, Myfyr. The Royal Cambrian Institution will present 
two medals, and the Gwyneddigion one, which will add to the interest of 


the Eisteddvod. 
TRANSLATION OF THE ‘BRITA SAGUR” INTO SCANDINAVIAN. 

In a report made to the Royal Dublin Society, by John D’Alton, esq., 
on the subject of Ancient British and Irish historical records in Denmark, 
Mr. D’Alton quotes, from a Danish letter received by him, the following 
interesting passage: 

“There exists, further, at Copenhagen, old manuscripts, which form a 
NO. XIV. U 
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evelus of the so called ‘Brita Sagur,’ or ‘Tales of King Arthur of Britain, 
whose expeditions to the north are accredited by Suhm and Schoning (the 
greatest historians of Denmark and Norway); also accounts of his court, its 
princes and heroes, as Ivan, Vigoles, Fertram, Perceval, \ aloer, Erce, Elis, 
Tristram, &c. translated from the Welsh into the ancient Scandinavian Jan- 
guage, by command of the Norwegian king, Hakon Hakonson, in the inter- 
val between the years 1218 and 1250. ‘To these belong two prophetic 
poems of the Welsh prophet and magician Merlin, or Merdlin, the authen- 
ticity of which has been proved by Owen, Davies, More, and others.” 





SHERIFFS. 
Shropshire. William Oakeley, of Denbighshire. Edward Lloyd, of 


Oakeley Park, esq. Cefn, esq. 
Cheshire. John Hurleston Leche, Flintshire. Sir John Hanmer, of 
of Carden, €sq. Bettisfield Park, bart. 


Staffordshire. Sir Thos. Fletcher Breconshire. Jas. Price Gwynne 
Fenton Boughey, of Aqualate, bart. | Holford, of Buckland, esq. 





Herefordshire. John Freeman, of Cardiganshire. Uenry — Lewis 
Gaines, esq. — Edwardes Gwynne, of Laulery, esq. 

Worcestershire. Joseph John Cauermarthenshire. John Lavelin 
Martin, of Ham Court, esq. Puxley, of Lletherllestry, esq. 

Montgomeryshire. Sir Charles | = Glamorganshire. ¥. Fredericks, 
Thos. Jones, of Broadway, knt. | of Dyfiryn, esq. 

Carnarvonshire. John Rowlands,! Pembrokeshire. David Davies, of 
of Plastirion, esq. | Caernacherwen, esq. 

Anglesey. Sir John Williams,) Radnorshire. Thomas Evans, of 
Tyfry, bart. | Llwynbarried, esq. 


Merionethshire. William Turner, 
of Croycer, esq. 


—— POPULATION RETURNS. 
he following is a comparative account of the population of Wales in 
1821 and 1831. 1821—717,438; 1831—805,236. Increase, 87,798. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births. 

Jan. 8, at Llanbedrog, Carnarvonshire, the lady of Colonel Jones Parry, of ason 
and heir.— December 20, the lady of F. R. West, esq. M.p. of a daughter.—Jan. 6, 
the lady of the Rev, St. G. A. Williams, of Carnarvon, of a daughter. —Jan. 3, 
Mrs. Nicholas Treweek, of Carnarvon, of a son and heir.—December 25, 
Mrs. Roberts, of Penbol, Anglesey, of a son.—January 24, at Edern rectory, 
the lady of the Rev. J. P. Jones Parry, of a danghter.—The Countess of 
Denbigh of a son.—Lady Charlotte, wife of W. T. Egerton, esq. M.P., of a 
son and beir.—February 5, Mrs. Jones, wife of the Rev. J. T. Jones, of Pendre, 
Carnarvon, of a daughter.—At Llanstinan, Pembrokeshire, the lady of H. Owen, 
esq. M.-P. Of a son.—January 31, at Parkygroes, Cardiganshire, the lady ol 
William Henry Webley Parry, jun. esq. of a son.—February 12, at Fern Hill, 
Caermarthenshire, the lady of William Tringham, esq. of a son.—February 27. 
at the rectory, Aberffraw, Anglesey, the lady of the Rev. John Roberts, of 
a daughter.—Same day, the lady of R. H. Barnston, esq. of Crewe Hill, of a 
son.—March 7, at Pine Grange, Staffordshire, the lady of Captain Majendie, 
of a daughter.—February 27, at Caversham Grove, Oxfordshire, the lady of 
Vincent Vaughan, esq. of a daughter. ; 


Marriages. 
Edward Hobhouse, esq. of the Guards, son of the late Sir B. Hobhouse, bart. 
to the Hon. Hester Charlotte Graves, daughter of the late Lord Graves.— 
David Jones, esq. banker, Caermarthen, to Miss Jones, of Baylybedw.— Flenry 
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Touchett, esq. late of Lloyd Jack, Cardiganshire, to Charlotte Eliza, only 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Davies.—The Rev. John Williams, 
M.A. Fellow of Jesus Coll. Oxon. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Birley, 
esq. of Belsay house, Leamington.—John Jones, esq. of Vedw Lwyd, to Anna, 
fourth daughter of the Rev. Simon Lloyd, of Bala, Merionethshire.—Edward 
Servante, esq. captain in the Madras army, to Jane, daughter of Captain Daykin, 
Royal Montgomeryshire Militia. —— Maemichael, esq. of Birmingham, to Eliza, 
third daughter of the late Benjamin Whitehouse, esq. of Redbrook Iron Works. 
—Mr. Davies, of Liverpool, to Alice Lloyd, youngest daughter of the late G. 
Davies, esq. of Bala.—At Christ church, St. Marylebone, and afterwards 
at the Catholic chapel, Spanish place, Wm. Buckley, esq. of the Madras army, 
to Emma, eldest danghter of the late G. W. Smythe, esq. of Acton Burnell, 
in the county of Salop.—Harry Mainwaring, esq. eldest son of Sir H. M. 
Mainwaring, bart. of Over Peover, to Emma, daughter of the late T. W. Tatton, 
esq. of Withenshaw, both in the county of Chester.—Sir Baldwin Leighton, 
bart. of Loton Park, to Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Netherton Parker, 
esq. of Sweeny Hall, near Oswestry.—Edward D. Bennion, esq. surgeon, to 
Miss S. Roberts, of Union Place, Oswestry.—The Rev. William Squire 
Mirehouse, m.a. to Eliza Brunetta, only daughter of the late G. A. Herbert, 
esq. of Glanhafren, Montgomeryshire.—Robert Parry Pugh, esq. only son of 
John Wynn Pugh, esq. late of Garthmaelon, near Dolgelley, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late John Jones, esq. of Cwymbychanbach, near Machynlleth. 
—Mr. William Price, of the Broak Oak, to Miss Craven, of Brunnington.— 
Wm. Jones, esq. of Aberhirnant, to Anne, fourth daughter of Owen Owens, 
esq. of Bala.—Robert Anwyl, esq. of Bodgynweh, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
ot Mr. Tho. Williams, of Plas Ashpool, Denbighshire. —W. Owen Stanley, esq. 
son of Sir John Thomas Stanley, bart. to Ellen, youngest sister of Sir John 
Williams, bart. of Bodlewyddan.—Frederick Brandstrom, esq. solicitor, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr. George Matthews, Tynyrhelig, 
Newtown.— Major-General the Hon. Henry King, to Catherine, daughter ot 
the late Rev. E. Phillips, of Lampeter, Pembrokeshire. 





Deaths. 


December 18, Stansall Williams, esq. veterinary surgeon, Bath.—At Brecon, 
Griffith James, esq. land survey or.— At Cardigan, Capt. E. Penrose.—January 1, 
at Peniarth, Merionethsbire, Owen, third son of W. Wynne, esq. of that place. 
—January 3, Mrs. Williams, of Gwyssaney Hall, near Mold.—December 30, 
Mr. David Hughes, surgeon, St. Asaph.—January 4, Mr. E. H. Williams, ot 
the Stamp Office, Bangor.—Jannary 2, at Treiddon, Anglesey, O. Prichard, 
esq.—January 12, William Williams, esq. of Bryngoleu, near Pwllheli.— 
January 7, at Carnarvon, Joseph William, fourth son of Captain Haslam.— 
January 13, at Nannerch cottage, Thomas Mostyn Edwards, esq. of Kilken 
Hall, Flintshire.—At Stourbridge, Dame Elizabeth, relict of the late Sir John 
Evans, knt., of Erbistock Hall, Flintshire. —January 12, Mary Bate, of 
Worthenbury.—January 4, at Greenwich-park, aged 46, Captain Benjamin 
Backhouse, formerly of the Royal Welsh Fusileers.—January 1], at Tredwr, 
Cardiganshire, D. Rees, esq. M.p.—January 7, aged 102, Mr. Hugh Evans.— 
January 22, oged 69, Griffith Griffith, esq. Dolgelley. — January 26, at 
Aberystwith, John Nathaniel Williams, esq. of Castle Hill.—January 17, at 
Balaam’s Heath, near Munslow, Shropshire, Mary Sargeon, aged 104 years.— 
January 12, at Llandovery, Thomas Bishop, esq. solicitor.—January 12, at 
Bwll Glas, Mold, William Matthews, esq.—January 31, at the Bell Inn, 
Brecon, B. Williams, esq. of Troscoed, Breconshire.—At Plasbach, Kilie 
Ayron, Cardiganshire, Margaret, second daughter to the late Rev. D. Jones, 
rector of that parish.—February 3, at the rectory, Trowbridge, in his 78th 
year, the Rev. George Crabbe, u.L.B., the distinguished poet. He was the oldest 
living British bard, and has added to our national literature many poems of 
almost unequalled vigour and beauty.— February §, at Trevorgan, near Cardigan, 
Evan Davies, esq.—February 17, Thomas Picton St. George, only son of the 
Rev. St. George A. Williams, Carnarvon.—February 3, at Barmouth, aged 85, 
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Mrs. Owen, relict of the Jate Watkin Owen, esq.—February 4, Mrs. Jones, 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas Jones, of Carmarthen,— February 6, the Rev. 
J. Herring, minister of the Baptist connexion, Cardigan.—F ebruary 9, at the 
Ferry Side, Mrs. Margaret Bowen, eldest daughter of Thomas Edwards, esq. 
of Berthllwyd.—January 23, on the North Parade, Bath, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late Thomas Brereton, esq. of Pickhill, Denbigh.—February 23, at his house, 
41, Berkeley square, London, aged 70, Owen Williams, esq. of C raig y don, in 
the county of Anglesea, m.e. for Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire.—July 28, 
in India, G. P. Lloyd, esq. of the 2d regiment of B. N. Cavalry, Brigade Major 
at Cawnpoor. — February 20, at Monmouth, Lieutenant Burton, R.N. — At 
Cardigan, Mrs. Thomas, wife of the Rev Griffith Thomas, vicar of Cardigan. 
~At Dolgelley, Mrs. Price. —February 22, at Mynydd Ednyted, near Criccieth, 
the Rev. O. Jones, mea. late rector of Criccieth.—At Harlyn, Cornwall, Mrs. 
Peter, relict of H. Peter, esq.—March 3, at the Cottage, Bangor, Mrs. Owen, 
relict of the late Rev. T. E. Owen, rector of Llandyfrydog, Anglesey.—Feb. 13, 
Sarab, second daughter of the late Mr. Christopher Llewelyn, surgeon, Llany- 
mvnech.—February 13, at Mwrog Cottage, Ruthin, Mrs. Jones, aged 82, late 
of Argoed Hall, Mold.—February 27, at Fir Court, Churchstoke, in her 66th 
vear, Miss Margaretta Maria Downes. This lady, from her early infancy, was 
afflicted with the dropsy, to be relieved from which she underwent operations 
one hundred and fourteen times !—February 27, in London, John Ennis, esq. 
formerly of Oswestry.— March 2, Edward Edwards, esq. solicitor, Oswestry.— 
March 7, at Mount-hazel, near Carnarvon, the Rev. G. B,. Lewis.—March 4, 
at Corwen, Mrs. Morean, widow of the late Richard Morgan, vicar of Llanfawr. 
—— January 7, at Old Ford, Richard Evans, esq. of Queen street, Cheapside, aged 
39. He was born at Lanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, an obscure locality, which 
also claims the honour of being the birth-place of the late Dr. Rees, editor of 
the Eneyelopedia. Mr. Evans's powerful and active mind overbalanced the 
energies of a delicate and weak constitution, predisposed to the insidious attack 
of consumption: during a protracted and severe illness his unexampled patriotism 
and anxiety to promote the diffusion of useful knowledge amongst the Welsh, 
continued unabated to his last breath. In the vicinity of one of his warehouses 
he had established a little colony of Welsh, consisting of more than twenty 
families, supplied with medicine and medical attendance at his own expense. 
Lectures were also delivered in the Welsh language, once a week, on Mechanics. 
At the time of his demise, Mr. Evans was president of the Cymreigyddion, and 
conservator of the ancient Welsh mss. of the Royal Cambrian Society. He has 
left a widow, but no children, to deplore his irreparable loss.— July 11, abroad, 
aged 37, Lieut. William Williams, formerly of Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, 
and late of the Brazilian Naval Service.—February 13, at Great Malvern, after 
a long and severe illness, Sarah, the lady of Harford Jones Brydges, bart. of 
Boultibrook, near Prestigne, Radnorshire.—February 12, after a short illness, 
in the 65th year of her age, Elizabeth, relict of the late John Williams Hughes, 
esq. of Tregib, Carmarthenshire, and daughter and sole heiress of the late 
Richard Phillips, of the Platt Mills in the same county. 








PRICES OF SHARES OF CANALS IN WALES. 

Brecknock and Abergavenny, 80; Glamorganshire, 290; Monmouthshire, 
193; Montgomery, 80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 165. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Closing price, March 28. Austrian 90; Brazilian, 453; Buenos Ayres, 
20; Chilian, 165; Colombian, 1824, 12; Danish, 674; Greek, 283; 
Mexican, 8 per cents. 31$; Peruvian, 11; Portuguese, 50; Prussian, 1822, 
100; Russian, 1822, 97}; Spanish, 1821 and 1822, 133; ditto 1823, 13; 
Dutch, 423; French Rentes, 69. 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


Bank Stock, shut; 3 per cent. cons. 83§; 3} per cent. 903; 3 per cent. red. 
shut; 34 per cent. red. shut; 4 per cent. shut; Long Annuities, shut, 








